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Stout Reliability With Reasdanbly High 
Efficiency — 37" Paper Stock Pump 


Generously designed shaft and bearings ne vibration—thick shell casings resist scouring. 
Open impellers prevent “ Water cooled 
fouling—an inevitable. © 
consequence, when us- 
“ing .a close clearance 
water pump. 
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November 20, 1924 


Announcing 
anew Tube Cutter 


CUT tubes accurately, cleanly and 
economically—that is the function ot 
the new Camachine Tube Cutter. 


Backed by a manufacturing experience of 
a quarter of a century, this Tube Cutter is 
a radical improvement over existing types. 


Mandrel maintenance, that old bug-bear, 
is non-existent—which means money in 


your pocket. 


The cut cores are accurate in width, clean 
and frayless on the edges —which means 
that ‘your customers will be satisfied. 


The story of the Camachine Tube Cutter 
is told in a special bulletin which we want 
to send you. If you feel that your tube- 
cutting leaves something to be desired, this 
bulletin ought to interest you. It will be 
sent to you, together with full information 
and prices, if you'll fill out and mail us the 
coupon. Or just pin it to your letterhead 
—we’ll understand. 


Cameron Machine Company 
61 Poplar Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cameron Machine Co., 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me full information and cost of the new Tube 
Cutter for use with tubes______ inches long, 
inches diameter. 
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McNAMEE— 


Our new pit is now fully developed. We are pre- 
pared to take contracts for 1925 delivery. We believe 
this is the finest filling clay obtainable from any 
domestic source and ranks with the good grades of 
English filling clay. 


We will guarantee— 
Deliveries equal to type samples. 


Prompt deliveries of any require- 
ments entrusted to us. 


We feel sure a careful investiga- 
tion and trial of this clay will 
convince you. 


We solicit your consideration. 


CHEROKEE— 


Here also we have effected substantial improve- 
ments to guarantee a reliable supply of this high 
quality Georgia Washed Clay. 





We are well aware of the difficulties which have 
surrounded the production of satisfactory grades of 
domestic clay, with sources of supply reliably main- 
tained twelve months in each year under varying 
weather conditions. We have labored hard to over- 
come these difficulties and we are satisfied we have 
succeeded. ; 


We invite you to visit any of our properties and 
satisfy yourselves by personal inspection. 


> all 

a O 

R. T. VANDERBILT COMPANY, Inc. a lsd 
50 East 42nd Street, New York % CLAY os 
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GROUP OF PAPER MEN HEAR DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Delivers Interesting Talk Before Paper Manu- 
facturers Who Are Attending Forestry Utilization Conference in Washington—Sums Up the Value 
of Export Trade to the Paper Industry and Declares Foreign Commerce in United States 
Today Represents Sound Development and Not Inflation 


[FeoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuineton, D. C., November 20, 1924.—“At the present time, 
when manufacturers of certain commodities get together for a dis- 
cussion of problems, the main topic is generally, ‘What can we do 
to increase the sale of our commodity and assure ourselves of full 
ime operation’? If that question were put to me by such a group 
would naturally ask; ‘What are you doing to increase your sales 


¢ 
t 
1 
i 


abroad?” 

This was the opening of a very interesting talk given today at 

luncheon at the Cosmos Club in this city by Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the 
Department of Commerce, to a group of paper manufacturers attend- 
ing the Forestry Utilization Conference. 

rhe luncheon was arranged by Dr. Hugh IP. Baker, secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association. In addition to the 
paper men a number of forestry and other government officials 
were present. Dr. Klein continued: 

Too often a manufacturer will say that he is not interested in 
foreign markets because there is so much difficulty involved in 
making a sale and further difficulty in getting his goods to the 
customer when the sale is made and, finally, the profit secured is not 
sufficient to justify his effort. With some manufacturers this atti- 
tude might be justifiable but if all manufacturers adopted the sam 
ttitude this country would find itself in a very serious situation. 
Export trade is a balance wheel which takes up the slack when 
domestic demand falls off due to seasonal influence or adverse con- 
ditions at home and, when fully developed in an industry, assures 
producers of practically continuous operation. It is not a trade, 
however, which can be taken up during dull times in the domestic 
market and dropped again when conditions improve. It must be 


followed up constantly. 


What Export Trade Is Worth 
This brings up the question as to what export trade is worth 
to your particular industry. During 1923, the value of paper and 
paper products exported from the United States, 
printed matter, amounted to twenty-four and a half-million dollars, 


exclusive of 


an increase of more than one million dollars over the corresponding 
figure for 1922 and more than double that of 1913. The same items 
during the first three quarters of 1924, accounted for nearly eighteen 
and a half million dollars. In volume this trade represents a total 
of about 140,000 tons each year or approximately two per cent 
of your total annual production. 

If we add to this paper exports which go out in the form of 
printed material, the volume would be increased by about 25,000 
tons with an added value of $17,874,000 as shown by the statistics 
covering the year 1923, an increase of 3,000 tons and one million 


1922 and more than 


dollars over the corresponding figures for 
double those of 1913. 

Inc'uding this item, the total exportation of paper and paper 
products during the first three quarters of 1924 amounted to 119,- 
C88 tons valued at $32,680,000 as compared with 111,276 tons val- 
ued at $32,230,000 during the corresponding period of 1923. These 
figures show that American paper has been able to retain and even 
increase its pre-war sales in foreign markets during a_ period 
characterized by the from European 
that, exchange and low production costs, 
have been attempting to regain, at any price, markets lost to them 


during the world war. 


most severe competition 


countries favored by 


But the value of export trade does not rest solely upon what you 
yourselves There are few industrials as vitally affected 
by an increase in the total export trade of the United States as 
manufacturers of paper and paper products, tor every sale abroad, 


export. 


of any commodity, carries with it an additional consumption of 
paper for correspondence, advertising literature, containers or pack- 
ing, and a number of other operations in which paper in some form 
must be used. A substantial amount of what is ordinarily in- 
cluded under statistics or estimates covering domestic consumption 
would, on careful analysis, be found to be directly attributable to 
No practicable method has been devised that 
will serve to show the actual amount of paper consumed annually 


foreign commerce. 


from such causes or of computing the benefits derived from foreign 
trade through increased general prosperity, for the chain is endless, 
but exports of printed material are indicative of how other in- 
dustries contribute in this manner. 


September’s High Record 

During 1923 the total value of all commodities exported from 
the United States amounted to $4,168,000,000, as compared with 
$3,831,000,000 during 1922. Total exports during September, 1924, 
were $427,000,000, the highest figure recorded during the past three 
and a half years. Notwithstanding this, preliminary statistics indi- 
cate that exports during October will exceed this record by ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. 

My only purpose in emphasiizng the direct effect that the total 
foreign commerce of the United States has on domestic paper con- 
sumption, is to indicate clearly how very closely and definitely such 
commerce concerns every paper manufacturer in the country and on 
financial considerations alone justifies their cooperation in any legi- 
timate activity that has for its object the greater development of 
this trade. 

The sale of paper, either at home or abroad, is so highly com- 
petitive that constant and specialized study of both the commodity 
and market is of primary importance. Through the developments 
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of modern science, the paper industry includes an extraordinary 
diversity of products, ranging from silk stockings to car wheels, 
each requiring individual treatment in sales campaigns. It is ob- 
viously impossible for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, with such facilities as it has at its disposal, to keep the en- 
tire field at all times covered by information relative to each grade 
or product concerning which inquiries may be made. 


Value of Reliable Information 


Every manufacturer of paper or paper products gives the most 
careful attention to the suitability of his particular product for 
given uses and of its adaptability to others. It is not practicable for 
every manufacturer, or any considerable number of them, to main- 
tain representatives throughout the world whose duty it is to watch 
changing conditions in each country and report whenever the situ- 
ation seems to warrant a special sales effort or warn against de- 
velopments that threaten commercial stability. It is in this con- 
nection that I see the Bureau’s chief value to America’s foreign 
trade, that is, through the distribution to the appropriate industry or 
manufacturer of timely and reliable information concerning exist- 
ing conditions or developments and special circumstances that give 
rise to new opportunities. 

The information so distributed is gathered from reports received 
from some one hundred representatives of the Bureau assigned to 
forty foreign offices and from about 500 American consulates and 
consular offices located throughout the world. In addition to some 
1,500 reports received each week by the Bureau from these sources, 
it has available more than 400 official gazettes of other governments 
as well as all the more important periodicals and newspapers pub- 
lished abroad. 

In order to handle this large amount of material to the best 
advantage, eliminate duplications and unimportant particulars, it 
has been necessary to organize the regional, technical and commodity 
divisions. The regional divisions, as the name implies, are groups 
that give their undivided attention to information of general appli- 
cation to some definite region such as Latin America, Europe or the 
[Far ‘East. Material of a technical nature, such as that relating to 
transportation, tariffs, or finance, are transmitted to the technical di- 
visions and that relating to a designated article or class of articles, 
goes to the appropriate commodity division. 

To each of the last-mentioned divisions is assigned the task of 
keeping in close contact, both at home and abroad, with all develop- 
ments pertaining to a particular commodity or group. The work 
of each of these divisions is under the supervision of a specialist, in 
most instances selected from the ranks of the industry concerned, 
and for this reason better able to determine the value of the material 
received and direct its preparation for distribution. 


New Distribution Feature 


A distribution feature recently inaugurated by the Paper Division 
of special interest to the industry is a weekly news letter contain- 
ing a summary of the more important events reported during the 
week, and which is sent automatically to a mailing list of some 
600 firms. These news letters are supplemented by mimeographed 
bulletins issued as often as circumstances require, which contain 
brief discussions of current events in some definite market or com- 
peting country, based on recent reports received from the territory 
concerned. The number of each bulletin distributed varies with the 
number of firms believed to be interested in the specific subject 
covered. 

By such means the Bureau endeavors to indicate to American 
manufacturers what markets offer the greatest possibilities and to 
follow such suggestions with definite cooperation at each stage of 
development by supplying trade lists or special reports covering 
importers, dealers or prospective agents, information relative to 
tariffs, transportation, methods of distribution, credit terms, and 
a variety of other data needed in a proper handling of export busi- 
ness. Such information is obviously of two general classes, one 








of which relates to fhe activities of competing countries and the 
other to conditions and developments in foreign markets. 

During recent months, close attention has been given by the 
Paper Division to conditions existing in the paper industries of 
those countries which are the chief competitors of American mills 
in foreign markets. The Bureau's representatives and American 
consuls, particularly in Germany, Austria, Scandinavia, and Can- 
ada, have been requested to keep constantly informed concerning 
the costs of raw material, labor, and other factors of production 
and to report on these features either periodically or as the occasion 
demands. Those who have followed these reports during recent 
months wil have noted that European production costs are steadily 
rising and a late bulletin based on advices from Cuba shows that 
this tendency is being reflected in the prices quoted on European 
paper offered in that market. Indications are that production costs 
in Europe will continue to advance and it is reasonable to belicve 
that the margin between prices quoted on the European article and 
those at which American mills can sell with profit, will be reduced 
to a point where paper from the United States can compete in for- 
eign markets on the basis of price. 


Sound Development of Commerce 

The foreign commerce enjoyed by the United States today repre- 
sents sound development and not inflation; has been secured under 
highly competitive conditions and is, therefore, permanent. History 
has shown and present indications are that the diversity of com- 
parative values existing in the various countries of the world as a 
result of the war, will, with time, reach a level where the American 
product will not be handicapped by production costs excessively 
greater than those current in other producing countries. The ex- 
isting foreign trade is on a solid foundation and each stage in this 
re-adjustment of international values, now taking place, opens up 
new opportunities for the greater expansion of our foreign com- 
merce. 


Invited Guests 


The following were invited guests at the luncheon :— 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Earle H. Clapp, Chief of Investigations, U. S. Forest Service. 

B. W. Scribner, Chief, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards. 

John Matthews, Jr., Chief, Paper Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Dr. Geo. K. Burgess, Director, Bureau of Standards. 

Carlile P. Winsolw, Director, Forest Products Laboratory. 

E. B. Fritz, Paper Industry. 

R. S. Kellogg, News Print Service Bureau. 

O. M. Porter, American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Felix Pagenstecher, Bryant Paper Company. 

Norman W. Wilson, Hammermill Paper Company. 

C. W. Hurtubis, Hammermill Paper Company. 

Geo. N. Ostrander, Finch, Pruyn & Company. 

Henry W. Stokes, York Haven Paper Company. 

M. E. Marcuse, Bedford Pulp and Paper Company. 

D. A. Smith, District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing Com 
pany. 

Franklin H. Smith, Chief, Lumber Division, Tariff Commission 

W. E. Osborne, Cornell Wood Products Company. 

W. W. Sunderland, Miami Paper Company. 

Chas. W. Boyce, Forest Examiner, U. S. Forest Service. 

Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette River Paper Company. 


Connersville Blower Co. Issues Catalogue 
The Connersville Blower Company of Connersville, Ind., has just 
issued a new catolog in which is fully described and illustrated 
their new Improved Connersville Meter. It also features the P. V. 
T. T. Guage designed by their engineers and by which one chart 
gives complete record of the pressure volume and temperature of 
the gas as well as a record of time. 


November 20, 1924 


DEMAND IN PHILADELPHIA 
IS SLIGHTLY IMPROVED 


Sales, However, Are Not Yet Entirely Up to Expectations— 
New Classification on Rags to Go Into Effect December 
|—Joseph H. Mann Binns Becomes Head of the Wil- 
liam Mann Co.—Matthias & Freeman Co. Plans to 
Add Many New Lines of Paper for the Paper Box 
Making Trade—James Garrett Made Sales Manager of 
Fine Paper Department of E. Latimer, Jr. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

PiiLADELPHIA, Pa., November 17, 1924.—A slightly improved 
market for the paper came during the past week. It was not, how- 
ever, up to the expectation of the dealers who had anticipated much 
prisker demand as a result of the very satisfactory settlement of 
the presidential election. While mostly the demand was for seasonal 
requirements connected with the holiday trading there was some- 
what better buying by the manufacturers who are now preparing 
to expand operations as the New Year dawns. There is the same 
hand to mouth buying which long has prevailed with practically 
no volume orders either for present consumption or for future 
stocking. 

Fine Papers in Wider Demand 

The most active division of the trade was the finer paper houses. 
Here there, was a slightly improved condition due to the increase 
in the operations of the printing and publishing trades and in the 
stationery trade where the manufacturing stationers are preparing 
for the New Year opening of bookkeeping accounts. Books and 
bonds were in more frequent demand among the printing industry 
while in the writing papers there was noted improvement in the 
orders for bonds, ledgers and other grades of writings used in the 
manufacture of loose leaf supplies, blank book and accounting 
supplies. The cheaper grades were more freely purchased than the 
higher priced stocks in the writings while the better grades of 
books and coated papers held the market’s leadership among pub- 
lishing and printing requirements. 


Coarse Papers Still Unsettled 


An unsettled price situation continues in the coarse paper section. 
While the Christmas buying continues on the same even pace that 
has marked the past fortnight the price conditions virtually are 
unchanged as far as the local distribution is concerned. However 
the mills have not been as freely offering their wares in wrappings 
and krafts as they have in recent weeks and local dealers are hope- 
ful that this will have a tendency to stabilize prices. While the 
shipping departments have been a little more active in getting out 
stocks of wrappings and kraft demand has not been up to the 
standards of other years. It is anticipated that there will be a 
gradual improvement with stronger demand when the 1925 orders 
make their appearance. 


New Classification of Rags 


Classification of the various grades of rags purchased by the 
wholesalers in this territory will become effective as of December 1, 
according to the rules adopted by the Rag Dealers’ Division of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Waste Merchants’ Association. These 
classifications were made by the Executive Committee which met 
last week and which is composed of Daniel Imber, H. Feldman 
Company; I. Beitchman, Beitchman Brothers; A. Masington, A. 
Masington Company; P. De Santi, P. De Santi & Co.; William 
J. McGarity, Sr., Penn Paper and Stock Company; Dominic De 
Santi, Alexander De Santi & Co.; Charles Dennenberg, S. Birken- 
stein-and John O’Leary of Daniel I. Murphy, Inc. The rules gov- 
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erning the packing and sorting of rags were adopted by the local 
Rag Division for the purpose of preventing rejections by the New 
England Mills, where shipments from this city have been returned 
by the mills in many cases because they were not correctly packed 
according to mill standards. It also has beneficial results on the 
business of the dealers who will be saved unnecessary overhead and 
loss of time by these rejections and by the proper packing by 
those from whom the stocks are bought. The specifications will 
be sent out this week with a notice stating that they will become 
effective, December 1. They are as_ follows: 

Mixed Soft Woolens—are to contain the usual percentage of all 
grades and colors to be reasonably expected including knit stock. 
Not over 5 per cent rejections and not over 5 per cent tare. 

No. 1 White Rags—must be clean white rags free from canvas, 
rubber rags and lace curtains. 

No. 2 White Rags—soiled white rags free from dump stock, iron- 
ing board rags, paint, ganzies or oily rags. 

Thirds and Blues—must be free from reds, blacks or brown 
rags, canvas, street rags, feather ticks, rubber rags, awnings and 
sweepings and oily .or greasy rags. 

Black Cotton Stockings—must be free from dump stock brown 
stockings, black rags, laundry ticks or silk stockings. 

White Cotton Batting—must be free of excelsior, hair, feathers, 
rags and shoddy. 

White Cotton Filled Quilts—must be free of black or colored 
shoddy and rags. 

No. 1 White Lace Curtains—must be clean white curtains free of 
starchy or crocheted material. 

No. 1 Scrap Bagging—must be free of metal, rubber, wood, dye 
stock, paint, grease or moisture. 

Tare on all cotton rags must not exceed 3 per cent. 


Roofing Stock 


No. 1 Roofing Rags—soft rags containing a percentage of wool, 
satinette garments, mixed linseys, men’s and women’s coats con- 
taining a portion of wool fibre. 

No. 2 Roofing Rags—large and small cotton rags, linings, silk 
rags, rag carpets, print rags and stockings. 

No. 3 Roofing Rags—gunny bagging free from fertilizer, char- 
coal, coal and cement sacks, chemical, lime and plaster bags. 

No. 4 Roofing Rags—brussels and hard back carpets. 

No. 5 Roofing Rags—(a) tailor rags free from rubbish and 
paper. (b) tailor rags to contain not more than 10 per cent paper. 
(c) tailor rags to contain over 10 per cent and not to exceed 50 
per cent paper. 

No. 6 Roofing Rags—city dump rags. 

The following note is appended to specification: 

“The object of this Association now established twenty-one years 
has been to promote just and equitable principals in business be- 
tween buyer and seller on all grades of waste material and to 
maintain uniformity in commercial usages.” 


New Head of Mann Co. 


With the meeting of the stockholders of the William Mann Com- 
pany, 529 Market street, and owners of the Lembertville Papers 
Mulls held last week there was elected to the presidency of the firm 
Joseph H. Mann Binns, Mr. Binns, former vice president on sales, 
succeeds the late Harry A. Prizer, whose death occurred last 
month. Other officers elected were vice president, William Mann 
Prizer; treasurer, Cooper H. Prickitt; secretary, Joseph S. Wilds 
ands assistant secretary, George G. Peterson. Harry A. Prizer, Jr., 
was elected to the board of directors. President Binns, is a grand- 
son of Joseph H. Mann, a former president of the firm whom Mr. 
Prizer succeeded. He joined the firm in a sales capacity and 
shortly was promoted to the floor manager of the local store of the 
Mann Company; from there he was assigned to various departments 
of the business as executive, and became vice president on sales a little 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CHICAGO'S PAPER BUSINESS 
SHOWS MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


Demand is Constantly Getting Better and Heavier Call in All 
Lines is Looked for at First of Year—Kraft Market Firm 
and Twine Outlook is Encouraging—Premier Bag and 
Paper Co. Incorporates and Moves to New Quarters— 
Several Changes Made -by Odman Bros., Inc.—-Henry 
Hagen, Well Known Paper Man, Goes Into Business for 
Himself—Paper Trade Personals. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Cuicaco, Ill., November 17, 1924.—Conditions are looking up in 
the paper market of this territory. Prevailing demand bids fair 
to continue so for some time to come with indications for an even 
heavier call for practically all lines soon after the first of 1925. The 
printing trade shows evidence of quickening. Thus far it has 
required persistent sales effort to keep equipment going full time. 
But this trade is entering a busier era which is bound to make a 
decided difference in demand for printing grades of paper. 

Paper men look for a stronger sale of bonds in the next six 
months, citing the more prosperous business period as evidence of 
this. They contend that commercial houses will do a great deal of 
letter writing next year because of healthier business and conse- 
quently bond papers will be purchased in larger quantities to supply 
this market. Just how their citation will effect bond demand re- 
mains to be seen but the logic appears to be sound. 


Kraft Market Rules Firm 


Practically the entire coarse paper market rules firm. 
of the well-known qualities, is selling quite generally at six cents, 
f. o. b. mill. Others that are known to be of a lower grade, run as 
cheap as five cents on the same basis. Some competition has de- 
veloped in Chicago territory on account of this but it is not serious 
enough now to cause a cut on upper qualities. Holiday stocks are 
for the most part laid in by large store consumers. Industrial 
buyers are prominent contenders for coarse stocks, but even in such 
busy times as these they persistently pit bids against each other to 
hammer prices down to rock bottom. Smaller retailers are expected 
to purchase somewhat heavier on manilas than usual because of the 
November and December holidays 
increases considerably. 


No. 1 draft, 


when their business usually 


Outlook Good for Twines 

There is an excellent outlook for prosperity in the twine market, 
according to a prominent member of that branch of the industry. A 
recent increase in cotton has busied the wires in an effort to cover 
safely. Higher figures, it is said, will in all probability last only 
until the first of next February, and then recede again. It is not 
determined yet just what will take place in jute. A large crop is 
reported, which, of course, will have a very clear influence upon 
price tendencies. However, practically all twines are in fair de- 
mand with an excellent outlook. The weather has not been entirely 
favorable for selling to large stores and manufacturers, but this 
will doubtless be overcome very shortly. 


Boards and Paper Stock Go Lightly 


A review of the board and container market does not reveal a 
very encouraging condition. Takings of either have not been 
sufficiently voluminous to shove quotations up. Neither do there 
seem to be prospects of such action. Box makers are not making 
up finished product to the extent that they require large amount 
of board. It makes a decided effect upon demand. 

Paper stock goes slowly. Some changes in price are reported, a 
few downward and others upward. Common grades are weak, as 
well as books and ledgers. Higher grades appear to hold up in 


iair shape. However, it is believed that lower grades are at rock 
bottom and that no further declines are possible. 
buying but it is restricted and devoid of volume. Board mills are 
not taking stocks as they should at this period. It is said that they 
are pretty well supplied by reserves at mills and that when th: 
in need they buy locally. Their production does not warrant 
ing into the Chicago market. 


There is some 
are 


Incorporates and Moves to Larger Quarters 
Incorporation has just been effected by the Premier Ba; 

Paper Company, formerly of Kinzie street, but ; 
at 121-125 W. Kinzie stret, to which address the firm moved last 
week. Previous accommodations were not large enough to serv 
the rapidly growing organization, consequently it was moved to the 
new place, where both warehouse and office are combined. Thi 
handles a general line of coarse papers, particularly wrap; 


The 


hags, toilet papers, tissues and corrugated containers. 
has been incorporated for $10,000, all paid in. 

Three incorporators are named, John J. McFarland, Howard L 
Obear and Mrs. J. A. White. Mr. McFarland has been in the 
paper business for 15 years, being formerly with the Interocean 
Bag and Paper Company, and Weir Bros. Paper Company. Mr 
Obear was with the A. G. Stewart Paper Company for 14 years 
Mrs. White has also had 15 years’ experience in the paper business 
She was with the Interocean Bag and Paper Company, the Clinton 
R. White Company, and also as manager of the Grand Lake Paper 
Bag Company of Chicago. 


Odman Makes Several Changes in Firm 
The firm known as Odman Bros., Inc., at 144 W. Kinzie street, 
has had several changes within recent months. Although it still 
does business under the same name, Ray L. Odman is sole owner, 
having bought out his brother’s interest. 
age and coarse papers. 


He handles twines, cord- 
Almost coincident with his purchasing his 
brother’s interest, Ray L. Odman also secured by purchase the busi 
ness of A. Des Roches, who was doing a general twine and paper 
business, representing the D. P. Winne Company, of New York. 
Mr. Des Roches now for Mr. Odman. With this addition 
to his staff he is making rapid strides and is enjoying a_ healthy 
business. 


sells 


Activities of the Paper Trade 

Quite a number of Chicago paper men have been out of the city 
for the past week, many of them visiting other places in the industry 
E. J. Schmidt, secretary of Parker, Thomas and Tucker Paper 
Company, together with Geo. Tolen, president of the Midland Paper 
Company, were visiting in the Miami Valley last 
firms are large paper distributors in this territory. 

George Johnston, of the Western Paper Company, Omaha, Nebr 
stopped off in the Windy City the other day to visit some friends, 
while on his way to New York City. 

One of the hunters of the paper industry is E. Z. Cornwell, of 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company. 
Mississippi River duck hunting. 

Colter Rule and Roy Hannahs, both of the sales department of 
the Dwight Brothers Paper Company, spent part of last week in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., at one of the mills. 


week. Both 


He spent last week out on the 


Henry Hagen in Business for Himself 
Henry Hagen, one of the best known men in the central western 
paper industry has opened offices under his own name as a sales 
agent for various kinds of paper in this territory. He will be 
located at 536 S. Clark street. Mr. Hagen has had a wide ex 
perience in both the manufacturing and selling of paper products 


B. H. Sherman Makes a Change 
B. H. Sherman, who has been chief chemist of Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis., for nearly four years, has resigned to £0 


‘with Charles W. Hills, Patent Attorney, Chicago, as chemical en- 
gineer. 
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“Your Paper 
is made in 
Your Beaters” 


i} ‘\¥- Me SS 


i 


Circulating stock drives the 


New Dilts Washer 


Yet circulation in the beater is not retarded 


The Dilts Siphon Cylinder Washer is the simplest 
and most practical washer made. 


It is propelled by circulating stock in the beater 
tub and not by power. This throws driving belt, 
gears and raising racks into the discard. 


It washes 1,000 pounds of stock better in 40 min- 
utes than the hexagonal bucket type of washer does 
in two hours. 


It removes all the water put into the tub by a 5-inch 
pipe at 15 pounds pressure. 


It is simple to operate, has practically no mainte- 
nance cost and of course saves all the power for- 
merly used. 


Write for blue prints. 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N. Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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NO CHANGE IN NEWS PRINT 
PRICE EXPECTED BY CANADA 


Present Quotation, It Is Believed, Will Prevail for First Half 
of 1925—Price of Paper Stocks on Montreal Exchange 
Undergo General Revival—International Paper Co. Con- 
firms Announcement of Plans for Expansion at Three 
Rivers—Lumbermen Appeal to Government to Cancel 
1920 Stumpage Tariff—Abitibi Co. Makes Contracts 
for Large Cuts of Cord Wood. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


MonTreEAL, Que., Nov. i7, 1924.—A general revival in the price 
of paper stocks on the Montreal Stock Exchange has been the 
outstanding feature in the industry here during the last week. 
Practically all the leading paper securities have advanced in price 
and owing to the widespread interest in the stock this has caused 
a very cheerful feeling in regard to the industry, in contrast with 
the depression that was felt a couple of weeks ago. This revival 
is undoubtedly a direct result of the re-election of President Coo- 
lidge and the belief that this will have a market effect in the general 
betterment of business and consequently advertising, and in an 
increased demand which will be caused thereby for news print. 
Furthermore it is expected that an announcement will shortly be 
made regarding the price of news print for the first half of 1925 
and in the best informed news print circles it was stated that no 
change from the present price was contemplated. This is im- 
portant in view of the fact that there was a lot of talk about the 
price going to $65 per ton as against the current rate of $70 per 
ton. lt is generally the small producers who are the cause of the 
price disturbances, but it is claimed that such a large proposition 
of production is represented in the big companies, which make the 
standard market price, that in future the prices of the small pro- 
ducers will be ignored, it being felt that the reduction has gone 
as far as manufacturing costs warrant. 


International’s Expansion at Three Rivers 


Much interest has been shown here in a dispatch from New York 
confirming recent announcements in these columns of a large ex- 
pansion of the operations of the International Company’s interests 
in Canada. It now seems to be assured that the company will ex- 
tend its news print mill at Three Rivers so as to bring the output 
up from 330 tons daily to 480 tons. The whole program of expan- 
sion at Three Rivers, it is estimated, will cost approximately $3,- 
500,000 and construction will extend over about a year. The lo- 
cation of the company’s mill at the junction of the St. Maurice 
River with the St. Lawrence makes it possible for the company 
to float logs to it from its 2,000 square miles of limits via the St. 
Maurice river, as well as to ship logs in from the St. Lawrence by 
steamships. The question of the acquisition of the Riordon prop- 
erty has not yet been definitely settled. 


Lumbermen Appeal to Quebec Government 


Unless the Quebec Provincial Government cancels the 1920 
stumpage tariff now in force and reverts to the 1918 tariff the 
limit-holders and the pulp and paper manufacturers of this province 
will find it impossible to carry on their major operations this year, 
according to the views of a delegation representing the Lumber 
Merchants’ Association of the province, which waited on the Prov- 
incial cabinet a few days ago. 

Included in the delegation were Hon. W. Gerard Power, M. L. 
C., and Mr. Duchastel de Montrouge. The complaint was made 
that the prevailing prices paid by the limit-holders are too high, 
and the Cabinet was asked to put the 1918 tariff into effect. This 
action, it was stated, was necessary at the present time, especially 





—_ 


in connection with cutting wood from the burnt-over areas. The 
request was taken under consideration by the Cabinet and will be 
studied in full detail. 


Abitibi Company’s Big Cut 
The Abitibi Power and Paper Company have arranged contracts 
for the cutting of 145,000 cords of wood this winter. Of this total 
35,000 cords will be cut in the province of Quebec. The cutting in 
Quebec province will open up two new territories. A dam on the 
Calamity River will make it possible to take wood from a large 
area not tapped before. The reason is that the creeks were too 
small for spring driving but with a dam to hold back the ru- 
off in spring these creeks will be good driving water far back 
into the country. The other new territory is being opened up by 
the reserve at Makamic Lake which makes available all the timber 

of the rivers and creeks emptying into this lake. 


Dumping Duties on Paper Repealed 

Advices received by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
from G. R. Stevens, Canadian Trade Commissioner for South Africa, 
at Capetown, state that the regulations there with regard to dump- 
ing duties on paper from Canada had been repealed. This, it was 
stated by Edward Beck, manager for the Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, was the result of a fight extending over a considerable period 
between the Canadian paper interests represented in South Africa, 
and the local interests there. The change chiefly affects krait 
wrapping paper exported from Canada to South Africa. South 
African interests in 1918 promoted the establishment of a kraft 
paper mill in an effort to promote their own product and shut 
out imports from abroad. To assist this work the South African 
Government imposed a duty of a cent a pound on Canadian paper 
products, and slightly more on those from outside the Empire. It 
was found that this duty was not sufficient to altogether exclude 
foreign paper products and the “dumping” regulations were im- 
posed in order to make it more effective. These duties, according 
to reports received here, have cost the paper importers and con- 
sumers of South Africa about $150,000 a year, while they have not 
notably assisted in promoting local paper industries. South Africa 
imports about 7,000 tons of wrapping paper per year, of which 
Canada supplies about 2,000 tons, the rest being imported from 
Scandinavian countries. It was shown that changing the duty 
system would result in transferring this trade from Empire sources 
to other countries. Reports from the South African representa- 
tives of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association set out that the 
investigation showed that the Canadian kraft was not only superior 
to anything produced in South Africa, but was recognized as the 
standard of excellence throughout the world. 


Low Water in New Brunswick 

Low water conditions on the St. Croix River, New Brunswick, 
said to be almost without parallel, are crippling industry. The 
St. Croix Paper Company’s big mills at Woodlands have had to 
curtail their output as a result of the lack of water to operate the 
mills. There has been little or no rain in the district since early 
in September and the St. Croix River is in a most unusual state 
for this season of the year. 


Hold Annual Sales Conference 

Boston, November 17, 1924.—John Carter & Co. had their annual 
sales conference and dinner the past week and thirty participated in 
the very excellent dinner served at Armstrong’s private dining 
rooms. The guest of the evening was Arthur Rohn, Advertising 
Manager for McLaurin-Jones Company. At the conclusion of his 
talk, the meeting adjourned to the John Carter building where the 
conference was continued and the assembly addressed by William H. 
Lloyd, Sales Manager of the Dill and Collins Paper Company. Mr. 
Lloyd went thoroughly into the ‘various phases of the Dill and 
Collins’ line of papers and expressed himself as being well pleased 
with the new methods of distribution. 
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“MOORE & WHITE” ROTARY SCREEN 


(Patents pending on the application of flat plates 
to Rotary Screens, also construction) 


The March of Progress—More and Better Paper—Efficiently 


SCREENING EFFICIENCY MEANS 
CLEAN PAPER 
NO LUMPS 
LARGE CAPACITY 
LOW UPKEEP 
GET IT WITH AN “M&W” 


The Screen That PRODUCES 
THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


Since 1885 
Makers of Dependable Machinery for the Paper Mills 


No. Philadelphia Station, Penn. R. R. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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ONTARIO WANTS RELIABLE 
DATA ON FOREST RESOURCES 


Continental Wood Products Co. Getting Site Ready for New 
Pulp Mill—Publishers Learn How Sales Tax Levy on 
Paper Was Reduced—Nipigon Products, Ltd., Have 
Elaborate Plans for Future—Present Movement of Pulp- 


wood is Slow—Opposition to Sale of Pulpwood Land in 
Northern Manitoba—Printers to Ask for Tariff on 
Printed Matter Entering Canada. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ont., November 17, 1924.—At a recent meeting of the 
United Boards of Trade of Western Ontario, held in London, Ont., 
F. McLure Sclanders, of Windsor, made a stirring appeal to the 
Federal Government to publish reliable éstimates of the forest re- 
sources of Canada and to proclaim its policy relative to the preser- 
vation and utilization of timber supplies. A resolution to this ef- 
fect was carried unanimously and called for governmental informa- 
tion on certain specific questions,—namely, estimates on the mer- 
chantable lumber resources of the nation, the records of the cut for 
the past three years, an estimate of the destruction caused annually 
by fire, insects, fungi, etc., an estimate of how long the supply will 
last at the present rate of use and destruction, and an estimate of 
the extent of reforestation work in relation to annual denudation. 
The Government is also asked to state what reasons there are for 
not imposing an embargo on the export of pulpwood. Mr. Sclanders 
made clear that there is no desire to embarass the Government, but 
he said the problem is pressing upon the minds of Canadians, and 
making those who have interested themselves most apprehensive. 


Getting Ready for New Pulp Plant 

The Continental Wood Products Company, Limited, Elsas, Ont., 
have a force of men cutting and clearing the mill and power sites 
for their new 75-ton kraft pulp mill. The firm are clearing two 
miles of right-of-way as they have to build two miles of railway in 
order to get their supplies, equipment, etc., on to the ground. The 
clearing and operation will be done all winter. The company re- 
port that their sawmill has closed for the season, having cut be- 
tween 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 feet. They have put in four large 
camps and will take out more than double the amount of pulpwood 
and other logs that they did last year. 


Mr. McInnis Talks on Labor 
R. A. McInnis, manager of the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Iroquois Falls, Ont., in a recent address before the Rotary 
Club, of Torontdé, stated that the problem of fitting the square peg 
to the round hole was one of the most difficult that the large 
employer had to solve, but that was no reason why there should 
be an attempt to evade the problem altogether. Referring to 
ethics in business, Mr. McInnis advocated what he called the 
“family spirit” in big industrial organizations. He believed that 
nearly every man could make good at some job and because he was 
not giving service was no reason why he should be summarily dis- 
missed. 
Had Sales Tax Levy Reduced 


At the annual convention of the Canadian National Newspapers 
and Periodicals Association, which was held recently at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, many leading publishers were present from 
all parts of Canada. M. McKnight, of the Consolidated Press, was 
elected president for the coming year, and among the speakers at 
the annual banquet were J. Murray Gibbon, director of publicity 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, and J. B. Reynolds, 
president of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. W. F. 
Harrison, manager of the Association, in his annual report, referred 
to the success of the C. N. N. and P. A. in getting the sales tax on 


paper reduced 50 per cent last year. He stated that an important 
work for the future was the carrying on of a campaign to reduce 
competition of foreign publications. 


Says Reports Are Unfounded 

In reference to the rumor that the Spruce Falls Company, of 
Kapuskasing, Ont., are planning to harness Smoky Falls, with the 
Timagami River, and have a branch of the T. and N. O. con. 
structed from the mainline along the Abitibi River to Smoky 
Falls, and that eventually a large news print mill will be erected, 
E. J. Jones, general manager of the company, says that the reports 
appearing in the press are largely speculative, and there is nothing 
definite known as to when any future development will be made 
by the company. 

Nipigon Products Branching Out 

A charter was recently granted the Nipigon Products, Limited, 
with a capital stock of $500,000 and head office in Fort William, 
Ont. G. E. Farlinger is the vice-president and general manager of 
the company, which has taken over the lumbering activities of the 
Stevedore Company, at Macdiarmid, Ont. The Nipigon Products is 
empowered to manufacture and deal in all kinds of timber and to 
carry on the business of pulp and peper making. It is understood 
that the company will erect a‘ large pulp mill near Macdiarmid 
when market conditions warrant such an undertaking. 


Pulpwood Shipments Are Slow 

There is not much movement of pulpwood at the present time as 
the demand is quiet and there are very few inquiries. It is not 
expected that business will revive to any extent until after the first 
of the year. Much of the spruce and balsam that was cut and 
peeled in Northern Ontario and Eastern Quebec during the sum- . 
mer season, has not yet been delivered but as soon as enough snow 
comes to make sleighing, the wood will be hauled out te the rail- 
way sidings ready to be placed upon cars for shipment. Prices on 
pulpwood are a little easier than they were a year ago and the char- 
acter of the outlook will not be determined until after the first of 
the year. 

Want No Sale of Pulp Limits 

The proposed sale of certain areas of pulpwood land in northern 
Manitoba to private interests by the federal government is mecting 
with opposition from various organization in the province, the latest 
of which is the Provincial Progressive party. The Progressive 
representatives of parliament for Manitoba constituencies held a 
conference at Winnipeg recently, attended by Robert Forke, M. P., 
their leader. In a statement issued after the meeting, Mr. Forke, 
said: “The return to the prairie provinces of their natural re- 
sources is still under negotiation, and the Dominion government 
should not in the circumstances dispose of these limits except in 
strict accordance with precedent and under conditions to whicli the 
consent of the provincial government could be obtained.” 

“The limit, which is known as ‘berth number two,’ comprises 40,- 
0CO square miles on both sides of Lake Winnipeg, and as far north 
as Norway House. A number of mills are now operating in the 
territory, and it is declared approximately eight hundred men will 
be out of employment if the sale goes through. 


Want Tariff on Printed Matter 

“Toronto printers’ unions propose to ask the Federal Government 
to place a tariff on printed matter and advertising entering Canada. 
International President, J. Lynch, has approved of the proposal, 
contending “that if it can be secured, it will mean that firms of the 
United States will have to publish in Canada, and consequently 
more work for Canadians. We also intend to boost magazines 
published in Canada.” 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 
The Poupore Lumber Company, Limited, of Ottawa, has been 
granted a charter with a capital stock of $300,000 to carry on log- 
ging, lumbering, pulp and paper activities. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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| Paper Mill 


Proverbs 


Do you love 
Profit? Then 
do not squan- 
der time, for 
that is the 
Stuff Profit is 
made of. 
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you waste in washing felts 


The Vickery Felt Conditioner 
keeps the felts in condition for 
making paper from the time the 
felt is put on the machine until it 
is worn out. 


It conserves the production time of 
your paper machine. It adds thou- 
sands of dollars’ profit to your in- 
come each year. 


It improves the quality of the sheet 


53RD YEAR 


Save the precious minutes 


and in most cases prolongs the life 
of the felt. 


By keeping the felt continuously 
soft and open the presses remove 
more water and leave less for the 
dryers—hence lower steam cost per 
ton of paper. 


The Vickery Felt Conditioner is no 
fad. It is rapidly being adopted by 
the best mills of this country. Let 
us send you the story. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE 


Western Representative 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited, 
260 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Felt Condi 
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NEW PAPER PLANTS IN LOS ANGELES 


Los ANGELEs, Cal., November 15, 1924.—Two substantial additions 
to the paper industry of Los Angeles, involving a total investment 
of approximately $250,000 are now under construction by the Austin 
Company of California. A two-story building of concrete and brick 
construction, trimmed with art stone, is being erected for the Pioneer 
Fruit Wrapper and Printing Company, the largest distributor and 
printer of parchment paper west of Chicago and the second largest 
printer and distributor of tissue fruit and vegetable wrappers in the 
country. Following the completion of the new building about Jan- 


New PLant or Pioneer Fruit Wrapper & Pro. Co. 


uary 1, the plant of the concern will be removed from its present 
quarters at 247 S. Los Angeles street. 


Pioneer Fruit Wrapper & Printing Co. 

The Pioneer Fruit Wrapper and Printing Company was established 
‘as a department of the Pioneer Paper Company, Inc., in 1896, 
and continued under that firm until January, 1924, when it was 
organized as a separate corporation, headed by H. M. Eichelberger, 
president, Willis G. Hunt, vice president, and W. J. Hadley, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

During the six months that the fruit season is at its height, the 
company prints and distributes approximately 250,000,000 tissue wrap- 
pers to members of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, inde- 


Ashland Paper Co. Sold 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

ASHLAND, Wis., November 11, 1924.—The Ashland Paper Com- 
pany at this place was sold November 1 to Green Bay and Chicago 
interests by its trustee in bankruptcy, C. H. Werden. The sale was 
consummated this morning. The new owners are John Welsh of 
Green Bay, and Perry Wagner of Chicago. 

The new owners have incorporated the Ashland Paper Mills 
and the new organization will have a sales office at Chicago, of 
which Mr. Wagner will be in charge. 

The plant here will be put in operation immediately, with the 
intention of making it a permanent, steady industry here. 


New Grinders for Price Brothers - 


The fourteen new pulpwood grinders which are to be installed in 
the mill of Price Brothers & Co., at Kenogami, Canada, are “Vorth” 
Capterpillar Grinders and are being built by the Watrous Engine 
Works of Brantford, Canada, as licensees of the American Vorth 
Contact Company, 280 Madison avenue, New York City. An an- 
nouncement illustrating the style of this new and improved “Vorth” 
Caterpillar Grinder, appears elsewhere in this week’s issue. 


pendent growers and members of other organizations for wrapping 
canteloupes, oranges, lemons, apples, peaches, plums, and tomatoes, 
During the dull period of the year, approximately 50,000,000 a month 
are produced. The product is distributed in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Porto Rico, Mexico and South America. 


Western Waxed Paper Co. 
The other plant is for the Western Waxed Papet):Compa 
only producer on the Pacific Coast of. waxed papers* for br: 


y, the 
d, for 


New PrLant or WesTerN WAxep Paper Co. 
confectioners and meat packers, and waxed paper liners for lettuce 
crates. The company will have an investment of more than $250,000 
with the completion of the new plant, which will represent a total 
expenditure of $100,000 in land, building and equipment. The plant 
will be completed by January 1. Approximately 1,500,000 bread 
wrappers are produced daily by the company, which has its head- 
quarters at the present time at 943 East Fourth street. 


Branch Plants Elsewhere 

Branches are located at Oakland, Cal., and Portland, Ore. Officers 
of the company are R. A. McDonald, president; W. A. Valtz, vice- 
president; C. M. Gregorie, assistant treasurer; George C. Wieman, 
sales manager; and E. W. Mann, auditor: Messrs. McDonald and 
Gregorie are located at the Oakland plant. The Los Angeles plant 
will be of steel frame and brick construction, and will contain a 
brick vault, two loading platforms and offices on the mezzanine floor. 


Champion Fibre Co. Employees Insured 


The Champion Fibre Company has given each of the thousand 
workers employed for a year or more at its Cantomp N. C., plant a 
life insurance policy for $500. The policies were issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company under a group arrangement where- 
by the premiums in full are to be paid by the employer. 

Besides the free insurance, an accident and health and accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance program has been arranged with 
the Metropolitan Life for the benefit of the Champion company’s 
Canton employees. Premiums, however, on these policies will be paid 
by the employees. The death and dismemberment coverage tv tals 
approximately $800,000, as about 800 individuals are each insured 
for $1,000. The accident and health policies carry benefits ranzing 
from $10.50 a week to $100 a month. 

One of the features of the group life policies is the disability clause. 
Under this, any policyholder, on becoming totally and permanently 
disabled before sixty, will receive the full amount of his insurance in 
equal monthly installments for a stipulated period. 

Besides the actual provisions of the policies the Metropolitan m.in- 
tains a department which distributes at frequent intervals pamplilets 
on health and sanitation. These are sent to group policyholders and 
have aécomplished much along educational health lines. 
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How Lumps in Your Paper 
Damage Halftone Plates. 


A lump in a sheet of paper running through a 
printing press can badly damage an expensive 
halftone. The above print plainly illustrates the 
result of such an accident. When your paper is 
being used by a printer and a lump in it causes 
such damage, it of course helps to make you 
and your product more unpopular with the 
printer. 


He has to buy a new halftone (or perhaps the 
photograph from which the first plate was made 
has been destroyed or lost by his customer), and 
he must take the form containing the damaged 
cut off his press unless he can permit the press 
to lie idle for two or three days. This neces- 
sitates a new make-ready on the press and further 
expenses for your printer customer. His trouble 
immediately becomes yours, because he passes his 
dificulty on to you to be rectified. You can 
eliminate this annoyance, and make yourself and 
product popular by installing a Voith Inlet. 
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A Lump in a Piece of Paper Spoiled 
This Plate 


And You Can 
Eliminate the Lumps 


Foam spots and lumps can be 
eliminated, and a paper of uni- 
form caliper and of better forma- 
tion can be easily made with a 
Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet. 


We have, ready for you, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet, giving full 
particulars about the Inlet and 
what it is accomplishing in other 
plants. Write today for your copy. 


Vatitey Iron Works Co. 
APPLETON, WIS. 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
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GOVERNMENT PAPER BIDS AND AWARDS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 19. 1924—The Government Print- 
ing Office has just announced the following paper awards: 


The District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing Company will 
furnish 8,000 pounds (100 reams) of 19 x 24—80 white blotting paper 
at 8.57 cents per pound; Barton, Duer and Koch will furnish 7,725 
pounds (150 reams) of 30 x 42—51% No. 16 lithograph finish map 
paper at 17.45 cents per pound. Bids for both of these items were 
received on October 24. 


The Mathers Lamm Paper Company will furnish 8000 
pounds of 26 x 38, No. 10 binders board at 3.5 cents per pound, bids 
for which were received on October 27. 


Hewitt Brothers will furnish 40,000 pounds, 16,000 sheets, of No. 
2 quality 25 x 30, No. 20 binders board at 3.25 cents per pound, bids 
for which were received on October 29. 

Samuel S. Alcorn will furnish 41,150 pounds (450 reams) various 
sizes flat kraft wrapping paper and 5,000 pounds of the same in 36- 
inch rolls at 5.4 cents per pound. The R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 40,000 pounds of yellow wood bristol board in 20- 
inch rolls at 4.74 cents per pound. Bids for these items were re- 
ceived on October 31. 


Lindenmeyr and Harker will furnish 3,000 pounds of back lining 
paper in 24-inch rolls at 4.38 cents per pound, and Kalamiazoo Paper 
Company will furnish 34,450 pounds (650 reams) of 31% x 45%4— 
53 white MF book paper at 6.07 cents per pound. Reese and Reese 
will furnish 2,400 pounds (30 reams) 19 x 24—80 salmon blotting 
paper at 10.85 cents per pound. Bids for these items were received 
on November 3. 

Barton, Duer and Koch will furnish 5,275 pounds of 44 x 64—211 
No. 28, white map paper at 14.95 cents per pound, bids for which 
were received on November 7. 


Bids Received 


The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 36,000 pounds of green wood bristol board in 20-inch rolls: 
Maurice O’Meara Company, 6.4 cents per pound; Reese and Reese, 
4925 cents; Mathers Lamm Paper Company, 5.29 cents; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 4.91 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 
4.87 cents; Dobler and Mudge, 5.295 cents; Samuel S. Alcorn, 
5.35 cents. 

The following bids have also been received for 10,000 pounds 
of 19 x 24—24 of buff desk blotting paper: Dobler and Mudge, 
8.55 cents; Reese and Reese, 8.46 cents; Broderick Paper Company, 
11.3 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8.43 cents; District of 
Columbia Paper Manufacturing Company, 8.19 cents; Mathers 
Lamm Paper Company, 8.49 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
8.59 cents; Barton, Duer and Koch, 8.49 cents; Eaton Dikeman 
Company, 11.9 cents less 3 per cent; Lindemeyr and Harker, 11.9 
cents and 12.5 cents; and Whitaker Paper Company, 9.87 cents. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids for 18,000 
pounds of No. 1, 22% x 28!4—120 white bristol board: American 
Writing Paper Company at 10.5 cents per pound; Virginia Paper 
Company, 8.63 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 10.95 cents 
and 11.15 cents; Mathers Lamm Paper Company, 10.8 cents; Barton, 
Duer and Koch, 9.4 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 9.157 
cents and 10.968 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 11 cents; T. A. Cantwell & 
Co., 10.75 cents; Reese and Reese, 8.2 cents; Baxter Paper Com- 
pany, 8.5 cents; Carter Rice Company, 9.333 cents and 11 cents; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 10.47 cents; Maurice O’Meara Paper 
Company, 27 cents; Samuel S. Alcorn, 11.25 cents; Bishop Paper 
Company, 10.25 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids for 
4.950 pounds of 28 x 34—33 No. 13 white wrapping paper. Barton, 
Duer and Koch, 16.15 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 16.97 cents; 


Old Dominion Paper Company, 20.4 cents R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 19.8 cents; Mathers Lamm Paper Company, 19 cents: 
American Writing Paper Company, 20 cents; Whitaker Paper Com. 
pany, 17.19 cents; Dobler and Mudge, 19.5 cents; Reese and Reese, 
18.46 cents; Samuel S. Alcorn, 20.5 cents. 

The following bids were.also received for 2,500 pounds of kraft 
wrapping paper in 36-inch rolls: D. S. Walton & Co., 5.74 cents 
per pound; Paper Manufacturers Company, 6.05 cents; Whitaker 
Paper Company, 5.71 cents; Mathers Lamm Paper Company, 6.05 
cents; Maurice O’Meara Paper Company, 7.5 cents; Barton, Duer 
and Koch, 5.7 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 5.99 cents; Man- 
hattan Paper Company, 5.5 cents and 5.75 cents. 

The following bids were also received for 36,000 pounds of No. 
2, 25 x 30, No. 18 binders board: C. L. LaBoiteaux Company, $66 
per ton; Twin Falls Binders Board Mills, $72; Whitaker Paper 
Company, $63.23; Barton, Duer and Koch, $63.60; Reese and Reese, 
$75.60; Kerr Paper Mills Company, $64.50; C. B. Hewitt and Bro. 
$65 ; Holliston, $69; R. P Andrews Paper Company, $68.70. 

The following bids were also received for 10,000 6% x 914, No. 
28 kraft envelopes: U. S. Envelope Company, $2.80 per M; T. A. 
Cantwell & Co., $2.86; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $2.95 and 
$3.37; Olds Envelope Company, $2.58; Sheppard Envelope Com- 
pany, $2.80 and Sewell-Clapp Envelope Company, $6.14. 


Bids Called For 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on November 
24 for 25,000 pounds of 19 x 24—38 white MF lithograph printing 
paper. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department will 
receive bids on November 25 for 1,000 reams of 16 x 21, white 
printing paper. 

Bids will be received by the Government Printing Office on 
November 21, for 108,000 pounds (2,500 reams) of various sizes 
No. 20 white sulphite bond paper. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on November 
24, for 36,000 pounds (18,000 sheets) No. 2 quality 25 x 30, No. 
25 binders board. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on November 21, for 2,300 
pounds (100 reams) of 17 x 22—23 white non-curling gummed paper 

The Printing Office will receive bids on November 26, for 35, 
700 pounds (350 reams) of 21 x 31—102 grey and mellon wood 
bristol board. Bids will also be received on the same date for 40,000 
pounds of wood mellon bristol board in 20-inch rolls and for 4,35) 
pounds (300 reams) of 21 x 32—14% No. 8 onion skin paper. 


Examination for Junior Technologist 


An examination for junior technologist will be held throughout th 
country on January 7, 1925. It is to fill vacancies in the Bureau of 
Standards, at an entrance salary of $1,860 a year. Advancement in 
pay may be made without change in assignment up to $2,400 a year 

Examination will be given in the following optional subjects 
General technology, leather technology, oil technology, paper tech- 
nology, rubber technology, and textile technology. 

The duties of the appointee will be in connection with original in- 
vestigations in some field of the Bureau’s work. The chances for 
advancement are good for those who prove capable. Experience 
in the Bureau is considered an admirable training for scientific work, 
and its close connection with the industries makes it particularly 
valuable as a training in industrial research. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of U. S. civil-service examiners at the 
post office or customhouse in any city. 
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Established 1886 


THANKSGIVING 


In the spirit of the season we 
cannot help but remember our 
mdny friends whose co-operation 
has enabled us to develop that high 
degree of service which is continu- 
ally increasing our clientele. 


The consistent recurrence of the 
names of the largest paper mills 
on our contract records confirms 
our ability to take care of your 
needs in BLEACHED and 
UNBLEACHED STRONG 
SULPHITE, MITSCHERLICH 
and KRAFT PULPS; also WET 
and DRY GROUND WOOD. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Obituary 


Olai Bache-Wiig 

Curcaoo, Ill., November 15, 1924.—Paper men all over the United 
States were shocked at news of the sudden death of Olai Bache- 
Wiig, which was briefly reported in last week’s issue of THE PAPER 
TRADE JouRNAL. The death of Mr. Bache-Wiig occurred on Armis- 
tice Day. He was at French Lick, Ind., where he had just started 
the first vacation he had had in several years. Accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Gibson of Evanston, Ill., and by Mrs. Bache- 
Wiig he was returning from a horseback ride. The party became 
separated in the gallop back to the hotel and Mr. Gibson turned 
back to look for Mr. Bache-Wiig. At a sharp turn in the road he 
came upon his riderless horse and at the outside of the curve lay 
Mr. Bache-Wiig in an unconscious condition. Apparently his mount 
had bolted and thrown his rider. The unfortunate man was hurried 
to the French Lick Hotel where physicians found his skull to be 
fractured, and his shoulder and arms broken. He was removed to 
the Norton Infirmary at Louisville where he died the same evening 
without regaining consciousness. His body lay in state at the 
Episcopal Church in Mosinee, Wis., today when it was taken to 
Wausau. Mr. Bache-Wiig was born in Norway 48 years ago and 
came of an old paper-making family. One of Norway’s first ground- 
wood mills was founded by his grandfather and the family operated 
other paper and pulp mills in that country. The deceased was edu- 
cated as an engineer and came to America in 1903 to join Morey & Co. 
of Boston. In 1907 he rebuilt for the Sulphate Process the Bromp- 
ton Pulp and Paper company’s soda pulp mill at East Angus, Quebec. 
Three years later he designed, built and put into operation the 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre company’s pulp mill at Mosinee in the de- 
velopment of which enterprise he has been a leading factor ever 
since. Last year he formed the Tomahawk Kraft Paper company, 
taking over the properties of the Pride Pulp and Paper company 
near Tomahawk, Wis. Here he developed an important water 
power, Grandmother Falls, and built a notably modern sulphate pulp 
mill which has been in successful operation since June of this year. 
A fearless leader, progressive thinker and tireless worker, Mr. 
Bache-Wiig has been for more than twenty years a strong construc- 
tive force in sulphate development and his loss will be keenly felt 
throughout the whole paper industry. At the time of his death he 
was vice president of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company and 
President of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company. He leaves a 
widow and four children. 





James W. Packer 


Hupson Fauts, N. Y., November 15, 1924.—James W. Packer, 
general superintendent of the Sandy Mill Iron and Brass Works, 
of this place, died at his home, 13 Jefferson street, Glens Falls, N. xs 
last Saturday morning. 

Mr. Packer had been connected with the Sandy Hill Iron and 
Brass Works, and its predecessors, for over forty-five years, enter- 
ing the employ of the company as an apprentice, developing to a 
high class mechanic, draughtsman, designer and general superin- 
tendent, and, in his endeavors, brought out many valuable patents 
in connection with the paper trade. 

Mr. Packer was born in Hudson Falls (Sandy Hill) sixty-three 
years ago. He is survived by his widow, two daughters and a 
brother. 


C. L. Dodge Has Accident 
Boston, November 17, 1924.—C. L. Dodge, representing Tileston 
and Holingsworth of Boston, had a narrow escape from serious 
injury last week when he was driving over his territory neat 
the Brattleboro, Vt., line. The coupe, in which he was driving, 
skidded and overturned on the road between Putney and Brattleboro. 
Mr. Dodge escaped with a bad cut on the knee. 





PHILADELPHIA TRADE IMPROVES 
(Continued from page 31) 
over a year ago. The Lembertville Mill of the Company m::iufac- 
ture manifold and the famous Shen King, Carbon and Stercotype 
papers. 
Matthias & Freeman to Expand 

Plans are now being perfected by the Matthias & Freeman Com- 
pany, 117 N. 7th street, to add many new lines of box makers 
papers during the coming year. The company has its own special 


brands as well as those of well known mills and these are to be 
augmented by others for its exclusive distribution. In conjunc- 
tion with the expansion in stocks the firm proposes to carry on a 
nationwide direct-by-mail campaign advertising the box lines with 
the New Year. Charles Matthias left last week for a two weeks’ 
round of the paper box makers in Eastern Canada where the firm 
enjoys a wide patronage. 


New Manager for E. Latimer, Jr. 

James Garrett recently with the E. R. Grossman Company, has 
been made sales manager of the Fine Paper Department of E. 
Latimer, Jr., 126 N. 4th street. Previous to joining the Grossman 
Company, he was associated with the sales organization of the 
Whiting-Patterson Company. Since taking over the management 
of the Fine Paper Department of the Latimer Company, several 
new lines have been added including the Gordian Linen ledger, 
made by the Valley Paper Company and the Old South Bond, made 
by the Hampshire Paper Company. There also has been acdded a 
new popular priced water-marked bond the White Face Bond, in 
white and six colors. A new heating plant has been installed in the 
Latimer headquarters. 


Central Paper Bag Mfg. Co. to Expand 

Expansion in the Central Paper Bag Manufacturing Company, 
1732 N. Blair street, will be effected through the installation of 
much additional new equipment and the purchase of a larger home 
to accommodate growing business. The firm of which Harris Kar- 
don, is head, took over the present quarters 1732-1738 Blair street, 
a little over four years ago after being obliged to seek more space 
to take care of its business and removing here from Bainbridge 
street. It had occupied the Bainbridge street factory but a short 
time after giving up its original home on. Second street below Wal- 
nut street where the business was established almost a score of years 
ago. It was because both of these places became too small for 
its business that the removals were made. The present home has 
a railroad siding and there is shipped several carloads weekly. 
There now is under way negotiations for a larger building with 
railroad siding to take care of increased production in its own 
brands the Adelphia and Carry-On-Bag, in white, flats and squares. 
When the larger quarters are secured there will be installed much 
new equipment to take care of the increased business. 


News Notes of the Trade 

J. F. Chism, who is Eastern representative of the Piqua Straw 
Board Company, Drexel building, has returned to headquarters from 
a tour of the New England and Western States and a visit to the 
mills of the company at Piqua and Tippicanoe, Ohio. He announces 
that the mills have been recently modernized in the engine and 
boiler rooms. 

Sylvester S. Garrett, 259 S. 3rd street has further extend«< the 
lines of coarse papers carried by his firm through the addition of 
Brown Esparto, a water finished fiber product, selling at 314 cents, 
on a basis of 24 x 36-50 and heavier.: The initial sales of this new 
product has exceeded anticipations. 





Southern Kraft Prices 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 
New Oreans, November 18, 1924.—Prices on Southern Kraft 
this week fange from 4.64 to 5.06 according to reports of The 
Southern Kraft Manufacturers’ Association. 
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50-pound Kraft at 650 feet 


100% Test 
Accomplished and Maintained 


on the new 


BELOIT FOURDRINIER 


Beloit Iron Works 2% Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


Established 
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New York Crade Jottings 





The West Side Bag and Paper Company announces its removal 
to new quarters at 21 West 100th street. The telephone number 
is Academy 7338. 

ie 

The White Paper Company has moved from 653 Williams avenue 
to 35 Crosby street, New York. The telephone numbers at the new 
address are Canal 8248 and 8249. 


* * * 


E. M. Newhall, of the Holyoke office of the American Writing 
Paper Company, was in town for several days last week with 
samples of an entirely new grade of paper his concern intents to 
place in the market in the early future. 

* * * 

W. B. Bullock, manager of the Import Committee of the Ameri- 
can paper industry was in Washington Saturday, discussing with 
government officials the dumping of vegetable parchment paper at 
several points along the Atlantic and Pacific coast. He presented 
figures to indicate that this paper is being sold in violation of the 
anti-dumping act. 

* * * 

John A. Andrew, for many years head of the firm of Stone & 
Andrew, Inc. of Boston, Mass., having recently disposed of his 
interests in the concern, has associated himself with the New Jersey 
Coated Paper Company of Montclair, N. J. Mr. Andrew will repre- 
sent his new connection in New York, working his headquarters at 
296 Broadway, New York city. The company makes a high quality 
line of coated papers and recently made a number of improvements 
in its plant, including the installation of a new coating machine. 


Large Storage Reservoir Planned 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 20, 1924.—A storage reservoir 
capable of impounding three billion cubic feet of water, will be built 
at Newton Falls on the Oswegatchie River within a few years by 
private interests that are backed by the Northen New York Utilities 
Inc., of this city, the largest power users on the river. 

This plan has come to light through the fact that during the last 
legislature, an amendment was passed to the highway law, rerouting 
the proposed state highway through Star Lake and Cranberry Lake 
to Seveys Corners on the Tupper Lake road. 

While all the land in the proposed reservoir is owned by the New- 
ton ‘Falls Paper company, it is understood that the Northern New 
York Utilities company will be instrumental in developing this re- 
servoir, as it will be of great value to the power plants owned by the 
Utilities and located below Newton Falls. The Newton Falls com- 
pany is at present owned by the McGraw Hill Company, Inc., New 
York, publishers. 

The original routing of the state highway was through Benson 
Mines, North to Newton Falls, and East to the hamlet of Cranberry 
Lake, cutting off about two and one half miles, which would save 
the state about $100,000. 


Drying System for Michigan Paper Co. 


The Kalamazoo Sheet Metal Company of Kalamazoo, Mich. is 
now building a new drying and steam eliminating system, which is to 
be installed in the beater and cooker rooms of the the Michigan 
Paper Company, Plainwell, Mich. It provides for four runs of 
galvanized iron piping the full length of each room, this pipe 
ranging from 50 inches to 12 inches in diameter, with two outlets 
every eight feet. Draft will be induced by a Clarage fan. The 
Michigan Paper Company has completed the installation of a new 
roof over that section of its mill. 
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River Regulating Conflict Ends 

Watertown, N. Y., November 20, 1924.—All applications for the 
creation of the Racquette River regulating district have been with- 
drawn, ending a two year conflict over the project, it has been 
announced by the state water control commission. 

First application for the creation of the district was made in 1922 

by the International Paper Company and several other paper com 
panies and manufacturers. The Black River district had been created 
and the applications had been made for the Hudson River district. 
_ Opposition against the creation of the Racquette River district 
was soon manifest. The directors of the Veterans’ Mountain Camp 
on the shores of Tupper Lake made an objection. J. E. Barbour, who 
owns lands and an estate on Tupper Lake, filed an objection with 
several other land owners. The Adirondacks League and similar 
organizations, whose object is to prevent inroads on the state forest 
preserves, also threw their influence against the project. 

During the time that had intervened, the water control commission, 
composed of Conservation Commissioner Alexander McDonald, 
Attorney General Carl Sherman, and State Engineer Dwight B. 
LaDu, had had six hearings on the project. 

No decisions had been reached one way or the other. Arguments 
for and against the project had been advanced. Opponents of the 
project declared the creation of the proposed district would cause a 
sharp rise in Tupper Lake, temporarily at least, which would denude 
the shore line of much of its present growth. A recession of the 
waters, which it was argued would be caused from time to time, 
would leave an unsanitary condition on the shores. 

Advocates of the project, principally the attorneys of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, belittled the fears of the opposition and 
portrayed the project as a step fraught with great possibilities for 
the industrial development of Northern New York. 


ONTARIO COURT DATA 


(Continued from page 36) 

The new aerodrome is being completed at Sault Ste Marie, Ont. 
for the housing of the aeroplanes used in the forest protective ser- 
vice in Northern Ontario by the Department of Lands and Forests. 
The 14 aeroplanes to be housed have been anchored in the St. 
Mary’s River. It is expected that the aerodrome will be com- 
pleted early in December. 

Firstbrook Bros., Limited, box manufacturers, King street East, 
Toronto, have begun the manufacture of containers, which depart- 
ment is under the management of Harold Firstbrook. 

E. R. Buscombe, who for several years has been with E. Pullan, 
Limited, Toronto, has becn promoted by that firm to become man- 
ager of the Capital ‘Paper Stock Company, Ottawa, which was 
recently acquired by the Pullan interests. Mr. Buscombe has many 
friends in the trade who will wish him every success in his new 
position. 

The many friends of G. C. Hurdman, of Toronto, who is asso- 
ciated with the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, and for many 
years was in the wholesale lumber business in Ottawa, will sympa- 
thize with him in the death of his mother, Mrs. George Hurdman, 
who died at the residence of her son-in-law, Dr. Fischer, Phila- 
delphia. Interment took place in Ottawa. 

George Peene, who represents Buntin, Gillies & Co., wholesale 
paper dealers, Hamilton, Ont., has returned from an extended busi- 
ness trip throughout the prairie provinces. 

I. H. Weldon and S. F. Duncan, of the Provincial Paper Mills, 
Limited, Toronto, and N. L. Martin, secretary of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, Toronto, who were members of the 
Hartley Bay Hunt Club, have returned after an enjoyable two 
weeks spent in the bush in Northern Ontario. 

Fire broke out recently in the plant of the Interlake Tissue Mills, 
at Merritton, Ont., and considerable damage was done to the stock 
by water. There will be no interruption to the output or manu- 
facturing facilities of the mill. 
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ET your Jordan engine problems be our problems. For over thirty years 
we have been pioneers in the manufacture and installation of Jordan engines 
and our experience in this line is at your service. 


The demands on us for Jordan engines suited to particular and peculiar con- 
ditions has led us into the design of many special Jordans with all manner of special 
equipment so that, today, we offer six different sizes of Jordans in two general 


types, besides many special machines. All of our machines may be driven by belt 
or by motor direct connected. 


The equipment of our Jordans embraces all the regular and special types so 
that any condition can be met with the proper tackle. 


The Precision Jordan, with its fine bearings and thousandth of an inch plug 


adjustment, is the finest machine of its kind and is a distinct Noble & Wood 
achievement. 


We have many anti-friction bearing Jordans in satisfactory operation today, 


and have built more Jordans with bearings of this character than any other manu- 
facturer. 


The. Bull Dog Jordan is another distinct Noble & Wood product. For roofing 
and all felt stocks, the power and labor costs are materially reduced by its use. 


From the small laboratory Jordan to the largest commercial size no detail has 


been omitted to make the service given by our Jordans the most efficient, and the 
operation the easiest. 


Of course, we have an axe to grind—we want to sell you Jordan engines. But 
that does not stand in the way of our giving you a fair and unbiased opinion based on 
our experience when you put your problems before us. The policy of this com- 


pany is fairness—and—more value for your money than found in any other 
machinery. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co. “Sy “U's 


N, Ti, U. Ss. A. 
Canadian Builders: PORT ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING CO., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
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A PLEA FOR TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

The position of American business on important current national 
economic questions has been placed before President Coolidge by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in a statement 
setting out principals upon which the Chamber lays emphasis as 
especially timely. Among the other matters is that of Trade Asso- 
ciations and in that connection the Chamber’s statement to the 
President follows: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has a special 
interest in trade associations because they form about one-third 
of the constituent membership of the Chamber. It thoroughly be- 
lieves that trade associations, legitimately conducted, are an essential 
element to the promotion of American business and that legislation 
which would make them impossible, or make it impossible for them 
to function properly, would hinder not only industry, but also the 
prosperity of the nation. 

“In connection with the Sherman Act prosecuting authorities of 
the government have proceeded in such a way as to cause doubt 
in the public mind, not only as to the trade associations against 
which action has been instituted, but as to trade associations against 
which apparently no action whatever has been contemplated. 
The consequences are serious. Organizations and _ individuals 
existing law has _ been 
brought or is in contemplation are subjected to the injustice of 


against whom no accusation under 
being viewed with suspicion by the public. This is destructive of 
trade organizations. It takes constant effort to keep trade asso- 
ciations representative and vigorous. When suspicion is unjusti- 
fiedly directed at an association, its members leave it. There is 
rapid disintegration. 

“The Chamber holds no brief for trade associations that in- 
fringe the law, nor is it desirous of criticising the action of the 
authorities in regard to these offenders. It is simply recognizing and 
pointing out the facts with a desire of remedying a situation which 
is already tending to hinder the development of business. 

“Trade associations serve a very useful purpose which is generally 
overlooked. In the prosecution of trade associations the public, and 
perhaps to some extent the authorities, regard the trade associations 
as representing corporations with huge accumulations of capital. 
The fact is that the larger and richer the corporation, the less its 
needs for a trade association. It has, in itself, the means of ob- 
taining all of the information which it needs in order successfully to 
compete. Not so with the smaller concerns. They cannot afford, 
except through pooling their interests through a trade association, 
to secure this business data at their own expense. 

“The membership of the National Chamber, through a referendum 
vote has made the following recommendations regarding the use 
of statistics by trade associations. 

“Statistics of capacity, production, stock and sales, and statistics 
of actual prices in closed transactions, should be collected by a trade 
association for its industry or branch of commerce. 


“Such statistics should be distributed without any comment or 


i 
interpretation which could induce or facilitate concerted 
the part of members. 

“The statistics should be made as available by a trade association 


ction on 


to the public and government agencies as to the members of the 
association. 

“It is the duty of the Chamber’s Board of Directors to advocate 
the carrying into effect of these recommendations. In s: doing it 


has to consider, not its own opinion of the legality of the «ctivities 
which are included, but the attitude of the government and its of. 
ficials who have relations to the question. If it is forced to a con- 
clusion that the view is held in government circles there is illegality 
in activities the Chamber’s members have declared are desirable, it 
must consider seeking from Congress such minor amendments as 
will affirmatively permit the activities it advocates. Parenthetically, 
it may be added that obviously the Chamber does not seck repeal 
of the Sherman law.” 


OTHERS HAVE THEIR TROUBLES TOO 


The British Paper Trade Journal in an editorial comment on the 
General Election points out the unwholesome influence politics has 
had on the English paper industry and shows that the trade upset 
there has been almost parallel to that the industry has suffered in 
this country, due to the recent election. 

Because misery loves company it is worth while to quote from 
this editorial. In the course of his comment, the writer says: 

“On the whole, however, it may be said that the General Election 
has a disturbing influence on trade, and although it may in certain di- 
rections give a fillip in regard to paper sales and cause the print- 
ing presses to run at high speed, a General Election at the moment 
is an unsettling factor and has taken the country more or less by 
surprise. Those of us who have any actual experience of politics 
are not likely to be misled or very excited over election promises, 
but it is worth noting that both the Conservative and Liberal lead- 
ers volunteer the opinion that the trade of this country can only 
be saved by a definite policy of stability, with a reasonable regard 
for the position of capital and capitalists, so-called, and what is 
of no less importance, the cultivation of the Imperial spirit.” 

In concluding, he says: 

“The lesson of the 1924 General Election seems to be that the 
time is not distant when the real issue before the country will be: 
‘Will you vote for the man who appreciates the value of capital 
properly utilized or will you support a candidate whose avowed 
policy is to break down capitalism and place the destinies of this 
country in the hands of the so-called Labour party?” 

There, as over here, they have recently had more than their fill 
of politics and the record of 1924 seems ample to prove the con- 
tention that a national election means an upset for business. We 
are finding here that the upset was so great that business is hav- 
ing no easy matter to catch its equilibrium now that the battle 
is all over and there is no longer reason for alarm, doubt or mis- 
givings. 

Before another four years roll around it would be a fine thing 
if some of our inventive geniuses could study out some plan by 
which an election might be settled without rocking the foundation 
of business and without disturbing our commercial activities s° 
that immediate recovery is impossible. 
why should it be necessary? 


Is it necessary and, if s0, 
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It is barely possible that we want it that way and would not 
be satisfied to have it any other way. Will Rogers, the stage star, 
whose wit is often only a disguise for genuine logic, apparently 
takes that view of it. He says Japan has to have its earthquake 
just about so often but this country is the only one he knows of 
which wishes upon itself a national calamity in the form of a 
presidential election once every four years. 





Saniwax Paper Co. to Expand 


KataMazoo, Mich., November 17, 1924.—The Saniwax Paper 
Company has purchased from the Kalamazoo Paper Box Com- 
pany a site over two acres in extent in the northwest part of 
Kalamazoo. The property in question has a frontage of over 500 
feet on the South Haven division of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, 400 feet on Cobb avenue and 300 feet along the north line. 
It is triangular in shape, the apex being at the southernmost point. 
The sale price is not given. 

The real importance of the deal lies in the fact that it will 
eventually result in the expansion of both concerns involved. The 
Saniwax Paper Company is now located at the intersection of 
North Park street and the Michigan Central. Stuart Irvine, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company, reports that in the not far dis- 
tant future the Saniwax company will erect a model plant on the 
property acquired. This concern, one of the largest producers of 
waxed bread wrappers in the Middle West, is rapidly outgrowing 
its present quarters. Expansion in the near future is imperative. 

Robert E. Staebler, secretary and general manager of the Kala- 
mazoo Paper Box Company, announces that his concern will offer 
for sale the No. 2 factory on East Willard street, and with the 
disposition of that property the company intends to double the 
size of its main factory at East Kalamazoo avenue and North 
Pitcher street. It will be possible to erect a three-story and base- 
ment structure, giving all told about 80,000 square feet of floor 
space and at the same time permitting a more efficient arrangement 
of the various processes of manufacture. 


Build Largest Iron Tub Beater 


Mippietown, Ohio, November 17, 1924.—There is under con- 
struction at the present time at the plant of the Shartle Brothers 
Machine Company, the largest iron tub beater which has ever 
been built. This type of beater is being made for use as a regular 
beater, and also as a breaker beater. It is perhaps of interest to 
note that this type of beater has been used as a breaker in one of 
the most modern kraft mills that has even been erected, and is 
also being used in one of the largest book mills of this country. 
The construction lends itself to use as a cooker. 

It is the intention of the Shartle Brothers Machine Company to 
build these iron tub beaters in the breaker type for use in 
board mills with a capacity of up to 250 tons per 24 hours. 

The beater is at the present time practically finished and will 
remain on the erecting floor until about November 25. 


Dresden Exports Increase 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Wasurnoton, D. C., November 17, 1924.—Paper and paper manu- 
factures to the amount of 5,317,385 pounds valued at $430,099 were 
shipped from the Dresden (Saxony) consular district to the United 
States during the first six months of this year making a gain: of 
2088,234 pounds over the same period of last year says a report 
from American Vice Consul Scoott, at Dresden to the Department 
of Commerce. 

This increase, continues the report, was largely due to the pur- 
chase of 2,776,237 pouads of news print paper valued at $39,590 dur- 
ing the first half of this year, an increase of 1,245,138 pounds 
compared with the same period of last year. 


Paper Boxes Made in U. S. in 1923 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 17, 1924—The Department of 
Commerce announces that, according to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures, 1923, the establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of paper and other boxes, not including wooden 
cigar and packing boxes, reported a total output valued at $257,711,- 
401, of which amount $106,224,444 was reported by manufacturers 
whose principal products were set-up paper boxes; $75,811,327, by 
establishments making corrugated and fiber shipping containers as 
their products of chief value; $59,795,163, by makers of cartons 
and folding boxes; $3,962,983, by paper-can manufacturers; and 
$11,917,484 by makers of other containers, including lithographed, 
lacquered, and plain tin boxes, tea caddies and canisters of tin, and 
fancy boxes of wood covered with cretonne, silk, etc. The output 
for 1923 shows an increase of 47.9 per cent in total value as com- 
pared with 1921, the last preceding census year. 


In addition, paper boxes are manufactured to some extent as 
secondary products by paper and pulp mills and by a few establish- 
ments engaged primarily in other industries. The value of such 
commodities thus made outside the industry proper in 1921 was 
$18,367,029, an amount equal to 10.5 per cent of the total value of 
products reported for the industry as classified. The corresponding 
value for 1923 has not yet been ascertained, but will be shown in 
the final report of the present census. 


Of the 1,219 establishments reporting for 1923, 337 were located 
in New York, 146 in Pennsylvania, 123 in Massachusetts, 109 in 
Illinois, 66 in Ohio, 65 in New Jersey, 49 in Missouri, 43 in Con- 
necticut, 40 in California, and the remaining 241 in 28 other States 
and the District of Columbia. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are summarized in the statemen 
below. The figures for 1923 are preliminary and subject to such 
correction as may be found necessary upon further examination of 
the returns. 


Per cent 
of 
1923 1921 increase 
Number of establishments.......... 1,219 1,191 2.4 
Wage earners (average number)ae.... 56,396 46,242 22.0 
Maxiettth MOU. 0i606<se4000see Nov. 59,903 Nov. 51,561 pe 
Minimum month ...........0.-+. Jan. 53,700 July 43,079 eis 
Per cent of maximum......... 89.6 83.5 aes 
i. ERR oar $53,295,713 $40,476,681 31.7 
Cost of materials (including fuel and 
containers) ....... huamaee camara $138,911,791 $88,267,758 57.4 
Products, total value............... $257,711,401 $174,248,477 47.9 
Shipping containers, corrugated and 
PERO etéccocecovénctsseceesece $75,811,327 $38,476,416 97.0 
Set-up paper boxes b............ $106,224,444 3,860,262 26.7 
Cartons and folding boxes b...... $59,795,163 41,615,518 43.7 
er COED a x sc occa cesecnenees $3,962,983 ,590,828 10.4 
All other containersbc ......... $11,917,484 6,705,453 77.7 
Value added by manufactured...... $118,799,610 $85,980,719 38.2 
TUNOWEE ok ccscedneoeewestnases 61,147 (e) 
Coal consumed (tons of 2,000 Ibs.). 240,849 (e) 





a Not including salaried officers and employees rior proprietors and firm 
members. Statistics for these classes will be given in final report. 
_ 5 These items represent the total values o lucts reported by the estab- 
lishments engaged — in the manufacture of the specified classes of 
containers. They not, therefore, represent the exact values of the several 
classes of containers, for the reason that some of the establishments were 
engaged in more than one line of manufacture. 

¢ Includes lithographed, lacquered and plain tin boxes, tea caddies and 
canisters of tin, and fancy boxes of wood covered with cretonne, silk, etc. 

d Total value of products, less cost of materials. 

e Not reported. 


Box Board Exports in Separate Class 


[FROM GUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 12, 1924.—The Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce has arranged with the Division of 
Statistics of the Department to show boxboard as a separate class 
in future export statistics. It is explained by officials of the Paper 
Division that the importance of paper export shown under classifica- 
tion “Paper board and strawboard” has grown to such proportions 
that this change seems desirable. The revised classification will be 
effective January 1, next. 
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Fabroil Gears, produced by the General Electric 

mpany after careful experimentation and 
tests, are made from layers of cotton comp 
between steel shrouds. They are unaffected by 
oil, water, dryness, heat or ood and are extremely 
durable and resilient. 


Textoil Board is made up of layers of cotton 
canvas impregnated with a viscous compound 
which renders the resultant product ahomogene- 
ous substance possessing the same properties as 
Fabroil but without the added strength of the 
metal shrouds. 


Each product affords entire satisfaction in the 
service for which it is suited. 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


Fabroil Gears 


Absorb Shocks and Vibration 


Vibration, noise, shocks are usually attendant 
upon power transmission. These destructive 
forces can be minimized or even totally elimi- 
nated by the use of non-metallic gearing for ap- 
plying the power from motor to driven machine. 


Fabroil Gears, madeof cottoncompressed between 
steel shrouds, have achieved splendid results in 
the reduction of wear on machines of every 
description. Although outwearing castiron, they 
cushion shocks preserving the tooth structure of 
the gears with which they mesh and absorb 
shocks and vibration which otherwise would 
cause wear throughout the whole machine 
subjected to them. 


Textoil Board is a similar product except that it 
is made up of laminations of cotton canvas 
inseparably united by an impregnating binder. 
From slabs of Textoil Board (furnished in vary- 
ing thicknesses) machine manufacturers may cut 
their own gears which will give satisfactory 
service where the duty is comparatively light. 


The nearest G-E office will gladly furnish 
descriptive literature. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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TEACHING MICROGRAPHY AT THE FRENCH SCHOOL 
OF PAPER MAKING AT GRENOBLE" 


L. VipaL, Proresson AT THE FRENCH ScHooL or PAPER MAKING AND LECTURER AT THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GRENOBLE 


At our school particular attention is paid to microscopical exam- 
ination of fibers and to the determination of their properties from 
a paper-making standpoint. 

The proper use of the microscope for this requires a long and 
careful training, covering a detailed study of all the various fibers 
used in the manufacture of paper. In order to be able to identify 
these fibers and to distinguish them from one another, they should 
be examined first of all in their natural setting in the plant, and 
then followed through the various transformations which they 
undergo in the course of the various treatments to which they are 
subjected until they are made into a finished sheet of paper. Each 
one has its own peculiar and characteristic appearance: length, diam- 
eter, bifurcations, swellings, double refraction, solubility, natural or 
attificial color, impurities, in a word all the physical and chemical 
properties are noted with a minuteness which might perhaps be 
considered exaggerated. 

And as the images observed in the field of the microscope are 
very fugitive, their appearance must be made permanent by draw- 
ing them, so as to preserve them for reference. But the purpose 
of drawing is not only to help the memory; it trains the observer 
in the art of concentration on almost trivial details which might 
otherwise escape his attention, but which frequently serve to dis- 
tinguish between closely related and very similar fibers. 


Complete Systematic Study 


This systematic study is made as complete as possible, and we 
endeavor to cover all the fibers used in paper making the world 
over, from rags, cordage, woods and straws, through bamboo, palm, 
reeds and seaweed, down to peat, wool, and even sponges, which 
one is likely to encounter in the products produced at home or im- 
ported from the four corners of the earth. 

When the student has familiarized himself with all these fibers, 
and especially with the ones that are used most frequently, so that 
he knows them by sight, if I may say, for having examined them 
and drawn them, he is then in a position to begin the real work to 
which all that he has done so far is but an introduction. He is 
ready to start in on the qualitative and quantitative analysis of the 
fibers of a sample of paper. 

The technic of the microscopical analysis of a sample of paper is 
by no means complicated. After boiling in an alkaline solution, 


_— 


*Trar slated from the Special Paper Making Number of Science et Industrie, 
by A. Papineau-Couture. 


the material is defibered by shaking, washed to remove the filler, 
colored with Herzberg’s reagent, and the stained fibers are exam- 
ined under the microscope; which is all very easily and quickly 
done. The student, having studied all the various pulps, is sup- 
posed to be in a position to carry out the qualitative analysis of 
paper; but as he is accustomed to looking at only one kind of pulp 
at a time, there is a chance, especially when he starts in on this 
sort of work, of his overlooking some of the pulps that are present. 
This qualitative analysis, however, is generally insufficient, and in 
most cases a quantitative analysis is required. 


The Student’s First Work 


The student is first given mixtures containing only two kinds of 
pulps, for instance, sulphite and groundwood, or else esparto and 
cotton rags. With such simple mixtures, it is possible to use a 
small magnification, which gives a large field and greatly facilitates 
the estimation of the relative proportions of the two fibers. Of 
course, this does not exclude the possibility of counting the fibers 
and we do not overlook the count method of analysis, even though 
the much greater time required is not compensated by absolute 
reliability of the results; but we lay particular stress on the esti- 
mation method, and we try to accustom our students to judge of 
the relative amounts of the different fibers merely by the appearance 
of the microscope slide. This method is purely empirical, and the 
student cannot be guided by any rules, but merely by his experience. 
He is given mixtures containing different proportions of the two 
fibers; he is made to prepare some himself for purposes of com- 
parison; and he works at these until he can judge with reasonable 
accuracy of the percentages in the samples which have been given 
him. He then passes on to more complex mixtures, containing 
three, four, five, or even more, different kinds of fibers. In order 
to simulate the interest of the class the methods of working are 
varied as much as possible; at times each student has a different 
mixture, and at other times the same mixture is given to all so 
that they may compare their results with one another. 


Learns Quickly to Estimate Paper 
In this way, the student quickly learns to estimate the composition 
of the ordinary grades of paper with a fair degree of accuracy, or 
at any rate he becomes familiar with the procedure he should adopt. 
Another very important application of the microscope is for the 
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appreciation of the properties of the fibers, such as the degree of 
digestion, of bleaching, or of beating, their hardness, strength, and 
so forth. It should always be stated whether the stock has been 
beaten free or wet, whether the rag fibers have been beaten short 
or long; and in certain cases this information may be of even 
greater importance than the qualitative or quantitative composition 
of the paper. 

The analysis of paper, and more particularly of a sample which 
it is desired to reproduce, is not the only case in which such 
information can be of value. It can also be used to advantage in 
works control of the various processes. The students are taught 
to judge of the end of cooking from the gradual disappearance of 
the lignocellulose, to follow the work of the beaters and to judge 
of the freeness of the stock by means of the microscope in con- 
junction with the Schopper-Riegler tester, and also to identify 
shives, or specks in the pulp. 


Results Must Be Applied Cautiously 


But however valuable all this may be, the results must be ap- 
plied cautiously, for micrographic methods are more or less em- 
pirical, and do not always give entirely reliable results. Take, 
for example, the distinction between sulphite and soda wood pulps; 
it is quite delicate, even with the new methylene blue stain, which 
gives the “blue pupils” described in the latest edition of Herzberg’s 
book as characteristic of unbleached sulphite. Nevertheless, we 
include all these reactions in our course, but inform the students 
of their limitations. 

The third and last part of this work is the study of new materials, 
which have not already proved their worth. This requires great 
caution, and we might as well admit right away that this phase 
of micrographic science is still in an embryonic stage.. A study. of 
thin sections of plants can give valuable information as to the 
arrangement of the fibers; it can give some idea of their proportion, 
from which the probable yield can be approximately estimated; and 
in certain cases it can reveal probable causes which will militate 
against ease of treatment. It is also possible at times to note the 
qualities or defects of known substances (especially when these prop- 
erties are known beforehand), and in certain cases to explain the 
reason of failures. All these problems are extremely interesting, 
and at times give most unexpected results. They are being in- 
vestigated by our staff, and most of the results obtained to date 
have already been published. But it is hardly necessary to add that 
these methods of investigation have not become classical, for: the 
twofold reason that they are not as yet very widely applicable, and 
that they have not been sufficiently developed and perfected. 

This article should perhaps end up with a description of the 
microscopical examination of paper fillers; but, rightly or wrongly, 
these materials have always been considered as belonging ex- 
clusively to the realm of the chemist; and in my capacity as pro- 
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THE ACTION OF THE BEATER 
by 


DR. SIGURD SMITH 


This valuable treatise should be studied by practical 
papermakers as well as by students of papermaking. 


Available at $3.60 per copy from 
TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


fessor of micrography I have so far considered myself. just:ied in 
leaving them strictly alone, in spite of secret qualms of conscience, 


Covers a Wide Field 


It can be seen from the foregoing description that, in spite of 
omissions, micrography as taught at the school covers a fairly 
wide field. At the start, one lecture and one laboratory period a 
week were allotted to it; but last year this was doubled, so that 
we now have two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 

The systematic study of the various fibers is taken up during the 
first term, and an examination in this part of the subject is held 
at Easter. The analysis of pulp and paper is then taken up during 
the second term. At the end of the session each student is given 
a set of samples which he must analyze, giving a short and concise 
report of his findings. After this comes the final examination. 

And after he has received his diploma, our young micrographist 
sets out, equipped with his notes and the drawings made at the 
school, to master by practice the science of which we have tried 
to teach him the theory. 


Plattsburg Mills Busy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PLatrsBurG, N. Y., November 20, 1924.—George Tait, president 
of the Tait Paper and Color Industries, accompanied by the treas- 
urer, John H. Coy, were visitors here recently inspecting the divi- 
sions of the company. The Underwood Paper Mills, and the Platts- 
burg Wall Paper Company. 

Every unit of the seven companies, Plattsburg, Glens Falls, and 
Hakensack are being operated at full capacity. A carload of finished 
wall paper is being turned out daily at the local wallpaper mi!!. The 
work of installing the manufacturing machinery is nearly all com- 
pleted with only a few small details remaining. This includes the 
boiler room, the storage, with re-adjustment of several depart- 
ments. 

The new Corliss engine has been installed at the local paper mill 
as well as two large boilers so that the two plants are being operated 
from one power unit, thus saving considerable expense. A new 
building is being added to the pulp plant to house two large motors 
and electrical equipment for pulp grinding and, when completed, the 
company believes that it will be fully supplied for their pulp re- 
quirements. 

The electrical equipment of the wallpaper plant is completed and 
similar work is being done on the paper mill. Owing to the lower 
water pressure the company is installing an additional pump to 
eliminate this condition. 

Mr. Tait is sanguine in his prediction of business conditions for 
the coming year. A confidence in the trade has been noticeable since 
election and many orders that were delayed are now being received 
and filled without hesitation. He is looking forward to a banner 
year for the company. 


NEW YORK 
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METHOD OF MAKING UNIFORM FIBER SHEETS FOR TEST 
PURPOSES” 


By Merz B. SHaw, AssociaTe TECHNOLOGIST, AND Grorce W. Bicxinc, Parer MAKER, Bureau or STANDARDS. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


A method for making small sheets of fibers, uniform in quality 
(weight, formation, etc.) and free from the personal factor present 
in sheets made by hand by the usual method, has been found essen- 
tial for studying certain paper problems. The necessity for such 
sheets in the work of the paper laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards has led to the construction of a fiber sheet mould and 
press which have given very satisfactory results. It was thought 
a description of the construction and operation of this apparatus 
would be of interest to those engaged in similar investigative work. 

An interesting article by C. L.-Batchelder, of Forest Products 
Laboratory, U. S. A., entitled “Pulp Evaluation as Affected by the 
Fiber Ratio in the Test Sheets’, states the following conclusions: 

“!, That the fiber direction is the controlling factor in strength 
tests. 

“2. That before a sheet can be called uniform the fibers must be 
uniformly distributed. 

“3. That such a condition cannot be ‘obtained when the hand 
mould is manipulated under usual methods. 

“4. That the suction mould does eliminate many of the undesir- 


“Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
1 Paper, Vol. 27, No. 11, p. 14 (Nov. 17, 1920). 


able factors, and the result is a sheet more nearly perfect than can 
be made by other methods”. - 

As indicated in the above conclusions, care must be taken to pre- 
vent any differentiation in the arrangement of the fibers of the 
sheet made. In addition, concentration of the stock used for the 
various sheets must be kept constant if the sheets are to be of 
similar quality. The purpose of the apparatus described here is to 
secure a sheet uniform in all its parts and to make possible the 
duplication of any sheet as frequently as desired. 


II, DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 
1, Fiber Sheet Mold 


The fiber sheet mold consists of three castings, two brass and 
one aluminum (see Fig. 1-A, B and C, respectively), a description 
of each of which follows: 

Fitted into the cast base of the top section (A, Fig. 1) is a sheet 
brass box, 10 inches by 12 inches, open at top and bottom and form- 
ing a deckle box.? On the under side of the deckle base a rubber 
gasket is cemented (with shellac) thus making a tight seal when 
the deckle is clamped down (see Fig. 2A). If there are many tests 
to be made it might be desirable to-have the deckle box fastened to 


2A deckle box is a rectangular frame laid’ ypon a wire mold to confine 
the paper pulp to a definite area. 


Fic. 1 


Drawing of Fiber Sheet Mold. 
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a swinging arm, so constructed that clamping is required at front 
only. ' 

In the mold casting (B, Fig. 1) is a screen plate, p, drilled with 
¥%-inch holes at 54-inch centers. A 10-mesh wire cloth is stretched 


Fic. 2A 
Fiber Sheet Mold Assembled. 

over the plate and soldered to it at the edges. An 80-mesh wire 
cloth is stretched taut over all and the frame screwed down, thus 
holding the wire. Litharge and glycerine was poured on the sides 
to make the joints tight and prevent leaking. Fig. 2C shows clearly 
the results of this latter process. The screen plate p, used to sup- 
port the wire and prevent sagging, must be level if a uniform sheet 
is to be secured. 

The lower casting, or mold support, is fitted with a quick-opening 
gate valve which for suction purposes is connected to a steam ejector 
below. It may be noticed in Fig. 2C, that in the top of the casting 


Fic. 2B 
Fiber Sheet Mold with Nickel Box Removed. 
is a groove fitted with a rubber tube. This surface supports the mold 
and makes a tight seal. This lower casting was made of aluminum 
but brass could be used satisfactorily. The outlet used at the bot- 
tom of the casting is only 114-inches instead of 2 inches as shown in 
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Fig. 1. The 1%-inch quick-opening gate valve used 
does not permit as rapid emptying as would otherwise have been 
possible. This fact should be kept in mind when considering sup. 
sequent data. 


therefore, 


2. Sheet Press 


For making the sheet press, platform scales and 


a letter press 
were used (see Fig. 3). 


The upright supports for the u)per part 


Fic. 2C 
Fiber Sheet Mold, Parts Separated 
of the press were fastened to the base of the scales but sufficiently 
distant from the sides of the platform to permit it to move freely. 
The sheets of fiber, between felts, are placed on the platform and 


Fic. 3 


Sheet Press. 


the scales balanced. The top is then screwed down and the pres- 
sure is measured by the weights added to the lever arm pan for 


balancing. Any pressure up to the capacity of the platform scales 


can be thus measured, kept uniform, and duplicated. 
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III. OPERATION OF APPARATUS 


In preparing the stock for the sheets a }4-pound beater was used. 
Sufficient pulp for 135 grams weight bone-dry was taken and to it 
water enough was added to give a mixture of 1.75 per cent concen- 
tration. The beating consisted of only brushing out the fibers until 
there were no lumps or knots. No attempt was made to obtain maxi- 
mum strength of fibers. 

After the beating was completed the stock was dropped to a copper 
pail and diluted with water until the weight of stock and water was 
10 kilograms (22 pounds), which weight gave a volume of approxi-. 
mately 10 liters. The diluted stock was thoroughly mixed and a 
sample of 450 cm” taken for each sheet. (A 450 cm® sample gives 
approximately a 60-pound sheet, 25 by 40-500, the exact weight de- 
pending on the shrinkage of the sheet.) The 450 cm* sample was 
diluted still further, in a 1-gallon copper measuring dish, the final 
concentration being approximately 0.16 per cent. 

The base, or mold support, fastened in a soapstone sink, was 
filled with water. The mold was placed on the base and the deckle 
box was clamped in place (see Fig. 2A). The deckle box was then 
filled with water to a height of about 4 inches, making about 2 
gallons of water above the wire. The diluted stock in the 1-gallon 
copper measure was then thoroughly agitated and poured into the 
deckle box, care being taken to distribute the stock evenly over the 
mold. The dilution at this stage was about 0.05 per cent which is 
ample for good felting of fibers, 

The steam ejector valve was then opened and immediately after, 
the quick-opening gate valve. The water and stock were drawn down 
and the sheet of pulp was formed on the wire almost instantaneously. 
The time required for emptying depends on the “slowness” of the 
stock but the time for emptying the machine when filled with water 
only, was 5 seconds (for 14-inch pipe; for 2-inch pipe, 2 seconds 
should be sufficient). Quick emptying is necessary to prevent un- 
equal distribution of fibers and material. It was found desirable to 
continue the suction at least 1 minute after the base is emptied in 
order to hasten the drying of the sheet. After the sheet was formed 
the parts of the machine were separated as shown in Figs. 2B and 
x 

The sheet of pulp on the mold was covered with a napless felt, 
over which a 4%-inch brass pipe was rolled to press out some of 
the water and make easier the removal of the sheet from the wire, 
The sheet was then removed with the felt and placed, felt down, on 
a metal plate on which a felt had previously been placed. Another 
felt was placed over the sheet of pulp. This process was repeated 
for each sheet until there were 5 sheets of pulp, with felts, stacked 
one above the other. Another felt and metal plate, added at the top, 
completed the stack. The felts and metal plates extended about 1- 
inch beyond the edges of the paper sheet. 

The stack of sheets and felts with metal plates at top and bottom 
were placed in the press (Fig. 3) and a pressure of 900 pounds was 
applied for 10 minutes. (The pressure used was an arbitrary one- 
Additional work will be necessary to determine the pressure that 
yields best results.) The paper sheets were then removed and 
laid on a sheet of wrapping paper, another sheet of which was placed 
over them, and left to air-dry. The question of the proper method 
of drying is important. Some of the work has shown a decrease in 
strength of paper dried on steam driers when compared with 
strength of air-dried paper. Additional data will need to be obtained 
to determine the best method of drying. 


IV. TEST DATA ON FINISHED SHEETS 
The data reported in Table 1, following, was obtained for 6 


———. 


_*In making hand sheets by the usual method, the diluted stock, contained 
ma vat, is thoroughly mixed and into it the hand mold is dipped. The 
deckle frame is filled and the mold is raised slowly, a shaking movement being 
meanwhile imparted to it. The water drains back into the vat thus changing 
the concentration of the remaining stock. Another taken out at this 


Stage would be of lighter weight. It is customary to add to the vat, before 
taking out another sheet, 


ou er stock equivalent to that removed by ‘the previous 
sheet. The possibility of error in the amount added and the personal factor 
in the shaking of the formin 


in the s! sheet tend to produce non-uniformity in the 
distribution of the fibers and the weight of the sheet. 
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different samples, each sample consisting of 10 sheets. The values 
reported for each sample are the average of the 10 tests. 


TABLE 1—TEST DATA ON DIFFERENT SAMPLES 


Tensile strength s : 
(1 inch width) Elongation Tearing strength 
Pts Lan. cifanan an ~<a laytonatien) cn 
3 es : 

S $ & z= ee § c . . 4 
SZ Xs E sakd 8 3 5 Ss 5 Ss 
ie Te ee ae ee : 
s } oc a n — s & > o 
» go we sod oF SB SE SBOSe as 
& te 88 eSss &8 tS wS tb wi gr 
S cr 5 Barwn we i 5m 2 zL © 3s 
Aa s a an 4 a Pe a 
1 55.4 21.5 38.8 9.0 9.0 3.2 3.5 60.8 62.0 
2 74.2 64.6 87.1 25.6 25.4 21.2 23.2 155.2 158.4 
3 67.7 72.6. 107.2 24.3 24.7 12.3 11.8 255.2 247.6 
4 70.6 64.5 91.3 23.7 23.4 11.1 11.3 148.8 147.2 
5 68.9 68.6 99.5 24.7 25.6 14.3 14.3 212.0 215.2 
6 65.2 66.7 102.3 23.8 23.8 12.6 12.1 152.8 152.8 


Table 2 shows the complete results for one sample (No. 1, above). 
The measurements, being given for comparative purposes only, are 
reported as made and are not in the units given in Table 1. 


TABLE 2—TEST DATA ON TEN DIFFERENT SHEETS OF A SAMPLE 
Tensile strength Tearing strength 
(15 mm. width) Elongation (4 Ply) 
pea 
Bursting Long Short Long Short Long Short 
strength direction direction direction direction direction direction 
Points kg. kg. mm, mm. g. g- 
20 2.7 2.0 2.50 3.00 16 16 
21 3.1 2.3 3.25 3.00 16 14 
23 2.0 2.1 2.75 3.25 17 16 
20 2.2 2.3 2.25 1.75 16 15 
22 2.4 2.3 3.00 3.50 15 17 
23 2.3 2.7 2.50 3.50 15 17 
21 2.6 2.4 3.75 3.25 14 16 
21 1.8 2.3 3.00 3.50 15 17 
20 2.9 3.1 3.00 3.50 15 14 
21 2.0 2.5 3.00 3.25 13 15 
Average 
21.2 2.40 2.40 2.900 3.150 15.2 15.5 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


As shown by data of Tables 1 and 2, the sheets made on the sheet 
mold described and illustrated above are uniform; the fibers are 
uniformly distributed (this is shown by comparison of the two 
directions of sheet as regards tensile strength, elongation and tearing 
strength) ; and the suction mold as constructed does eliminate the 
many undesirable factors of the hand mold and permits duplication 
of a sheet as frequently as desired. 

The tests on each of the ten sheets of a sample showed the varia- 
tion between the different sheets to be hardly greater than usual. ex- 


perimental errors of instruments and for less than that commonly 
noted when the hand mold is used. 


. New “Apex” Recorder 


Realizing that most of the smaller plants and even some of the 
larger plants consider the prevailing cost of CO, recorders too high 
tc warrant investing in them, the Uehling Instrument Company, of 
Paterson, N. J. has just started to introduce an entirely new in- 
expensive CO, recorder known as the “Apex.” Inasmuch as the price 
of the new recorder is less than half that of other CO, machines, 
including the standard Uehling, it is believed that the new instrument 
will open up an entirely new field among the smaller plants. In fact 
it is stated that the anticipated fuel savings will warrant its adop- 
tion for boilers of 50 horse power or over. The “Apex” CO, re- 
corder employs no chemical solutions and there are no moving parts 
excepting the pen mechanism. The “Pyro-Porus” filter and the 
standard Uehling gas drier and desulphurizer are used, insuring 
absolute cleanliness of the gas line and interior parts of the instru- 
ment permanently.: As a result of these features the manufacturer 
claims that the recorder will operate accurately without any attention 
or adjustment other than the changing of charts and renewals of dry 
absorbent which should not exceed 10 minutes weekly. This instru- 
ment will be exhibited for the first time, in both recording and in- 
dicating types, at the Power Show which will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York during the first week in December. 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 


~ 


Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Crarence J, West, Chairman 


Cellulose 


Structural Differences in Cotton, Flax and Hemp Fibers. R. 
Bartunek. Cellulose-Chemie 5, 25-26 (Apr. 20, 1924). To produce 
the best shade with a substantive dye, flax requires 9% less salt to 
be added to the dye bath, and hemp requires 12% less salt, as com- 
pared with cotton. This would indicate that the cotton absorbs the 
dyestuff in the form of larger particles than the flax and hemp. Ex- 
periments were repeated with potassium bichromate, in place of the 
dye, and alcohol, in place of the salt. With all the fibers the most 
favorable coloring was produced when the alcohol content of the 
dye bath was 75%. In 75% alcohol cotton swelled much less than 
the best fibers owing to the cutinous layer on the former. In water 
the degree of swelling was nearly the same for all fibers. From a 
colloidal standpoint the dye is absorbed through canals in the fibrous 
membranes. When the fibers are dry these canals are the widest 
with the cotton, and become narrower with the flax and hemp. After 
swelling in water the size ratio of the canals is about the same; 
accordingly the cotton absorbs the largest dyestuff particles. The 
absorption of the potassium bichromate was equally good for the 
three fibers because of the smallness of the particles. The canal 
width for the dry cotton fiber is estimated as 43.1 Angstrom units; in 
75% alcohol, 44.1, which is true also of flax and hemp in this 
medium. The canal width of dry flax is 39.6, and of dry hemp 
38.4. In water, the figure for flax increases to 46.8 and for hemp 
to 44.6.—J. L. P. : 

Differences in Coloring of Cotton, Flax and Hemp. Richard 
Bartunek. Cellulose-Chemie 5, 33-44 (May 25, 1924). Under 
normal dyeing conditions flax and hemp do not absorb as large 
dyestuff particles as cotton. Flax stands between hemp and cotton: 
This behavior is due to the dense structure of the fibrous membranes. 
The size of the dye particles absorbed is limited by the width of the 
membrane canals. From a bath containing coarsely and finely dis- 
persed dye particles of different colors, the cotton absorbs the coarse 
ones while the flax and hemp retain the color of the fine particles. 
These color differences are explained by colloid chemistry An ap- 
pendix of experimental data is included—J. L. P. 

Determining the Oxidized Cellulose Content of Bleached 
Cotton. Pulp & Paper 22, 718 (July 10, 1924). Boil 10 g. for 
30 min. with 150 cc. of caustic soda solution of 7.4° Tw., keeping 
the volume constant by addition of water, filter, wash thoroughly, 
make the combined filtrate and washings up to 500 cc., acidify a 50 
to 100 cc. aliquot with 10% sulphuric acid, add a measured amount 
of decinormal permanganate, boil 10 min., cool to 70° C., add excess 
of standard oxalic acid, titrate the excess with permanganate, and 
calculate the amount of the latter consumed by the cellulose. Boil 
the residual cotton with another 150 cc. portion of caustic soda, and 
repeat the determination. This must be again repeated until the 
amount of permanganate required is constant. This constant value 
must then be subtracted from each of the titrations and the sum 
of the number of cc. found in the various titrations is called the 
permanganate number. Sizing must be removed before making the 
determination: fats and waxes must be extracted with ether, and 
starches are inverted by steeping two hours in a 1% aqueous diastase 
solution at 65° C., followed by a thorough washing in cold water and 
subsequent boiling with distilled water—A. P.-C. 

Purified Cellulose for Chemical Purposes and Special Pur- 
poses. Rabbow, Willink & Co. Ger. pat. 395,957. Papierfabr. 
22, Tech.-Wiss. Teil 260-261 (June 8, 1924). Commercial cellulose 
is treated at the ordinary temperature with sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion at a high stock density in a spherical digester. A small amount 
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of alkaline solution (10 to 40%) is used so that the fibers are not 
suspended in the liquid—J. L. P. 

Importance of Scientific Research in the Cellulose Industries, 
Emil Heuser. Papierfabr. 22, Tech.-Wiss. Teil 157-162 (Apr. 13, 
1924). An address in which the significance of scientific research in 
the pulp and paper and allied industries is outlined. A plea is made 
for more intensive research on the constitution of cellulose—J. L, P. 


Lignin 
Present Status of Lignin Chemistry. Rud. Ric/enstahl, 
Z. Angew. Chem. 37, 169 (1924); Zellstoff U. Papier 4, 66-67 
(Apr., 1924). A review of the chemistry of lignin.—J. L. P. 
Contribution to the Knowledge of the Constitution of Spruce 
Wood Lignin. II. Peter Klason. Paper Trade J. 79, No. 3, 
44-46 (July 17, 1924). The author describes in detail the results 
of investigations on numerous compounds of alpha-lignin, carried out 
with a view to establishing the constitution of the latter— A. P.-C. 
Concerning Lignin as It Occurs in the Wood. Peter Klason. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 3, 46 (July 17, 1924). By a long series of 
digestions of spruce wood alternately with water and alcolio! faintly 
acidified with acetic acid, about 12% of wood could be dissolved, 
Besides carbohydrates, a resin (about 2% of the wood) was obtained, 
which, after removal of the coniferous resins with petrolic ether 
was separated into a chloroform soluble and an alcohol-acctic-acid- 
soluble portion. The latter, equivalent to about 1% of the wood, 
was shown to consist of lignin, two-thirds of which was alpha-lignin 
and one-third beta-lignin—A. P.-C. 


Raw Material 


British Guiana Wood for Paper Making. Bull. Imp. Inst. 22, 
No. 1, 14-26 (1924). Thirteen specimens of timbers and palm 
stems examined at the Imperial Institute gave the following results: 
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All experiments were made at 160° C. for 6 or 9 hours, 
caustic soda being used (4% solution) per 100 parts of woo: 

Bara-bara gave a well-reduced pulp which furnished a 
paper of good strength. The pulp bleached satisfactorily, and then 
gave a white paper of good strength and quality. Baramalli pulp 
contained a small quantity of hard particles, and yielded a paper 
of fair strength containing some dark specks. The pulp bleached 
readily, and then gave a soft paper of good color, fair strength and 
free from specks. Fotui pulp gave a strong, pale brow: paper. 
On bleaching it gave a white paper of good quality. Haiari-balli 
gave a moderately strong, rather speckled, grayish brown paper. 
The pulp bleached fairly readily and then furnished a white papef 
practically free from specks and of moderate strength and quality. 
In the second test the thin bark was not removed; and the specks 
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were more numerous and did not disappear on bleaching; the pulp _lily-of-the-valley. The plant is said to yield upwards of 20% of a 
bleached to a brownish-cream tint, but the paper darkened some- flexible but firm fiber of a length to 30cm. The preparation of the 


what on keeping. Hubu, or hog-plum, gave a strong brown paper 
containiny a few specks. It required fairly drastic treatment in 
bleaching, and-then gave a strong white paper of good quality. 
Hurowassa gave a pale brown paper of fair strength. The pulp 
bleached readily yielding a fairly strong white paper. Karahora 
gave a strong pale brown paper. The pulp bleached fairly readily, 
and then yielded white paper of good strength and quality. Kuru- 
koruru gave a soft pale brown paper of fairly good strength, and, 
after bleaching, a white paper of similar strength. Long John gave 
a light pinkish-brown pulp, furnishing paper of fair strength, and 
bleaching readily to give a white paper of similar strength. Wana- 
soro and manicole were both pulped with barking. The first test did 
not disintegrate the wood properly, both unbleached and bleached 
pulps being full of specks. The second test gave a good paper 
from both unbleached and bleached pulps. Ite (Aeta) was pulped 
without barking and gave a soft but coarse-fibered brown paper of 
poor strength. It bleached fairly readily, then giving a soft cream 
colored paper. Mukka-mukka was pulped without barking. The 
first test gave paper containing a large number of dark specks, even 
after bleaching, while the second test gave good paper from both 
bleached and unbleached pulps. The first ten are suitable for the 
commercial manufacture of paper of good quality. Manicole would 
be less satisfactory, and the last two gave too low yields to be of 
commercial importance.—A. P.-C. 


Pulpwood Resources in the Southern States. John D. Rue 
and Sidney D. Wells. Paper 34, No. 7, 282-283 (June 5, 1924). 
A discussion of the possibilities of making news, board, wrapping 
and book papers from southern species of pulpwood, showing that 
they are suitable for the manufacture of the last three grades. The 
Forest Products Laboratory is working on a method for the manu- 
facture of satisfactory groundwood from southern hardwoods.— 
A. P.-C. 


Possibilities of Pulp Manufacture. C. W. Mason. Paper 34, 
No. 6, 248 (May 29, 1924). A discussion of the possibilities of 
utilizing bamboo and other tropical grasses for making pulp and 
paper.— A. P.-C. 

Use of Bamboo for Paper Manufacture. H. A. Tempany. 
Rev. Agr. Maurice 1923, 310-313. The stalks of Bambusa nana 
contain 9.7% water, 2.0 to 3.1% ash and 45.0 to 49.7% cellulose, ac- 
cording to the degree of maturity. The length of the fiber is 0.5 
to 3.7 mm., average 19 mm. The yield of dry, unbleached soda 
pulp is 32 to 36%. A strong brown paper is obtained which can 
be bleached to a cream color. Sulphite pulp gives a tougher paper, 
but is harder to bleach. Moreover, the sulphite process is not prac- 
tical in the tropics.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Paper from Bagasse. C. W. Mason. Paper 
34, No. 6, 240 (May 29, 1924). An outline of the process used in 
Hawaii for the manufacture of paper for mulching, with a brief 
description of the equipment of the mill—A. P.-C. 

Pulp from Spiked Reeds and Potato Tops. Franz Schuster. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 853-854 (Apr. 12, 1924). The possibility 
of utilizing spiked reeds “and potato tops as a source of paper pulp 
is discussed. The yield is 35 to 40% of dry pulp, although the 
Process is not given.—J. L. P. 

Fiber for Paper Making. Sheldon Leicester. World’s Paper 
Tr. Rev, 81, 1854-1858 (June 6, 1924) ; 1962-1966 (June 13, 1924); 
Paper 34, No. 11, 465-468 (June 3, 1924). A discussion of the 
Present situation as regards scarcity of raw material and the char- 
acteristics of certain fibers that may be available as papermaking 
material—A. P.-C. 

A New Textile Fiber. Anon. Papierfabr. 22, Tech.-Wiss. 
Teil 148 (Apr. 6, 1924). The activities of the research institute for 
textile chemistry at Reutlingen, Wurttemberg, are given. The most 
recent plant investigated as a possible source for textile fibers is the 


fibers is simple—J. L. P. 


Reworking of Old Paper. W. Abele. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 
1273-1275 (May 24, 1924). The usual problems of converting old 
paper into good paper stock are discussed. The methods by which 
old paper is reworked in North America are briefly cited. Up to 
150 tons of old paper are thus treated. Comparison is drawn be- 
tween these methods and the ones in use in Germany. A plea is 
made for a greater utilization of old paper—J. L. P. 


Deinking Old Paper. Paul Bourcet and Henri Regnault. 
Ger. pat. 396,071. Papierfabr. 22, Tech.-Wiss. Teil 261 (June 8, 
1924). Old papers are deinked by treating them with an emulsion 
of a fatty acid in a soluble salt of oleic, sulphonic, or other acids. 
The mass is suspended in a hydrocarbon, as xylol, and the ink and 
dyestuff particles are separated by a centrifugal filter—J. L. P. 


Economical Utilization of Old Paper and Waste Material for 
the Manufacture of Paper. Gustav Schurz. Papierfabr. 22, 334- 
335 (June 8, 1924). A brief article on the practical utilization of 
old paper and like material in the manufacture of paper—-J. L. P. 


Cleaning Device for Dry Waste Paper. Otto Schlegel. Ger. 
pat. 391,472. Papierfabr. 22, Tech.-Wiss. Teil 141-142 (Mar. 30, 
1924). A cone shaped screen is so arranged as to permit foreign 
particles to be separated from dry waste paper.—J. L. P. 


Sulphite 


Theoretical and Practical Investigations in the Sulphite Pro- 
cess. Rudolf Sieber. Papierfabr. 22, Tech-Wiss. Teil 241- 
246 (June 1, 1924). The development of the  sulphite 
process for manufacturing pulp is based essentially on practical ex- 
perience, and little or practically nothing is known concerning the 
chemistry of the process. Spruce wood contains, besides 28 to 29 
per cent lignin and 49 to 50 per cent cellulose, about 10 per cent 
pentosans, which are non-fermentable, 10 per cent of fermentable 
sugars, and | to 1.5 per cent resins, proteins, and mineral constituents. 
The figure for fermentable sugars was reached by experiments on 
hydrolysis and fermentation. Klason gives a higher value in this 
case; namely 12 per cent. The pulp, resulting from a quick-cook 
process, contains all of the wood constituents: 5 per cent lignin, 3.2 
per cent pentosans, 1.5 per cent fermentable sugars, 1 per cent resin, 
0.7 per cent ash, and by difference 89 per cent cellulose. The diges- 
tion removes 90 per cent of the fermentable sugars, and 83 per cent 
of the pentosans; 6 to 8 per cent of the cellulose disappears. Easy 
bleaching pulps usually contain 1 to 2 per cent lignin, 2.6 to 3 per cent 
pentosans, practically no fermentable sugars, and a cellulose content 
of 94 to 95 per cent (there is a 11 to 12 per cent loss in the manu- 
facturing treatment). Pulps, purified with barium hydroxide and 
boiled for 4 hrs. with sulphuric acid of varying concentrations, 
showed a loss in weight greater than the quantity of fermentable 
sugars formed; treatment with 5-normal acid gave an 18 per cent 
loss in weight and only a 10 per cent yield of sugar. For the manu- 
facture of paper these impurities in the pulps are not objectionable; 
the hexosans and dextrins give to the half-stock desired qualities in 
many cases. About 11 to 13 per cent of the total cellulose in pulp 
is soluble in barium hydroxide, and only 40 per cent of the dry wood 
is available in this form. One ton of air dry pulp requires 4.1 to | 
4.2 cu. m. of bone dry wood, or 4.5 cu. m. of wood containing 30 to 
40 per cent moisture. 100 parts of bone dry wood yield 44 to 45 
parts of easy bleaching pulp, and to produce 1 ton of such a pulp 
5 cu. m. of moist wood are necessary. The relation of stock yield 
to digester capacity is discussed. Based on a series of tests the 
specific heat of wood (bone dry) is given at 0.33 to 0.35, or less.— 
Jae 

Process of Making Sodium Sulphites. V. Drewsen assignor 
to West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Can. pat. 232,993, July 24, 
1923; U. S. pat. 1,848,818, Feb. 26, 1924. Milk of magnesia is 
agitated in absorption tanks through which sulphur dioxide gas is 
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‘passed in opposite direction to form magnesium bisulphite; and the 
resultant solution is treated with sodium chloride to precipitate out 
sodium bisulphite—A. P.-C. 

Sulphur Burner. W. H. Kobbe assignor to Texas Gulf Sul- 
‘phur Co.. U. S. pat. 1,469,644, Oct. 2, 1923. A number of pans 
adapted to contain. sulphur to be burned are stacked one upon 
another in such a manner that the products of combustion pass 
directly from each pan to the atmosphere, but at the same time 
permitting a mutual transmission between the pans of a substantial 
amount of heat of combustion—A. P.-C. 


Sulphur Burner. W. H. Kobbe assignor to Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co. U. S. pat. 1,469,645, Oct. 2, 1923. The pans containing 
the sulphur have slots in their sides to receive the corners of the 
overlying pans when the pans are stacked.—A. P.-C. 


Lime Hydrating Apparatus. H. Miscampbell. U. S. pat. 
1,464,722, Aug. 14, 1923. Lime and water are supplied in regulated 
amounts periodically to a mixing apparatus and from this apparatus 
the material is passed into an elongated rotating drum for further 
agitation and uniform hydration—A. P.-C. 


Process and Apparatus for the Recovery of Gases, Heat and 
Condensate from Pulp Digesters. Niederbayerische Cellulose- 
werke A.-G., Hans Clemm and Adolf Schneider. Ger. pat. 394,349. 
Papierfabr. 22, 211-213 (May 11, 1924). A process for the re- 
covery of the gases, etc., evolving from blown digesters, is described. 
The gases first pass through a series of coolers and then into raw 
cooking acid, or elsewhere.—J. L. P. 


Acidproof Cement Lining for Sulphite Digesters. N. Takata. 
U. S. pat. 1,492,866, May 6, 1924. A mixture of 60 parts of white 
clay, 10 parts of lime, 3 parts of asbestos and 6 parts of borax are 
heated, cooled, and powdered, and 10 parts of lead oxide are then 
incorporated with it—A. P.-C. 

Cooking of Sulphite Pulp. Anon. Wochb!. Papierfabr. 55, 1341- 
1342 (May 31, 1924). A brief review of the papers given by G. P. 
Genberg, and R. N. Miller and W. H. Swanson before Tappi in 
April, 1924.—J. L. P. 

Cooking Time in the Sulphite Process. Domaschko. W ochbl. 
Papierfabr. 55, 921 (Apr. 19, 1924). Experience has shown that 
with small digesters of about 30,000 1. capacity a well cooked pulp 
can be obtained in 8 or even 7 hr. With larger digesters, 80,000 to 
100,000 1. capacity, the cooking time increases to 12 to 15 hr., other 
conditions as strength of acid and pressure being the same. Other 
practical conditions incident to the cooking process are described. 
—J. L. P. 

Manufacture of Pulp. Zellstoffab, Waldhof, Richard Will- 
stitter, and Hans Clemm. Ger. pat. 395,876. Papierfabr. 22, 261 
(June 8, 1924). Wood, or other cellulosic material, is subjected 
to a mild oxidation with solutions of hypochlorites at the usual, 
or slightly elevated, temperature. At the same time, or subsequently, 
alkalies, alkaline sulphides, or alkaline sulphites, or mixture of these, 
are added.—J. L. P. 

Pretreatment of Raw Material. Carl G. Schwalbe. Ger. pat. 
395,119. Papierfabr. 22, 239 (May 25, 1924). Raw plant material 
is pretreated in order to facilitate the subsequent acid or alkaline 
digestion processes. The treatment consists in soaking the material 
_ in acids, salts, or bases, which have the property of swelling the 
fibers. The process is carried out either in the cold, or below the 
cooking temperature. Steaming is not required. For the sulphite 
process the wood is soaked in 2 to 0.01% acetic acid for 6 to 24 hr. 
A sodium acetate solution (2 to 0.1%) may be employed, or mix- 
tures of this with acetic acid—J. L. P. 

Reddening of Sulphite Pulp. H. E. Wahlberg. Svensk Pap- 
pers-Tid No. 3, 38 (1924) ; Papierfabr. 22, 229-231 (May 25, 1924). 
Controversial with Heuser and Samuelsen (Papierfabr. Nos. 36, 
37, 38 (1922). These investigators found that sulphite pulp does 
not redden in the dark, but does in the sunlight. The author ob- 
serves that samples held in the dark for three years were red, The 
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former workers also found that after removing the red color with 
weak cooking acid it reappeared upon long exposure to the air or 
aiter an. oxidizing agent had acted upon it. Wahlberg notes that 
the shade of the reappearing color is different from the Original 
and in some cases the color does not reappear at all. Sulphite pulps 
cut into strips, were hung in the air so that their lower ends dipped 
into water or salt solutions. After 24 hr. the sodium cliloride ang 
ammonium chloride solutions effected a more pronounced reddening 
than water alone. Copper sulphate solution produced no coloration jn 
the pulp. All the samples showed a strong red with iron solutions, 
A trace of copper sulphate in a 0.001 to 0.002-normal ferrous sy). 
phate solution catalyzed the color formation. Sodium sulphate pro- 
duces no appreciable effect; the color is weak with 0.03-normal acid 
sodium phosphate solution and disappears upon boiling with such 
a solution or on treatment with a concentrated solution. The red 
color changes to a yellowish-brown when sodium hydroxide, am. 
monia, Or ammonium sulphide are used. Acids, as hydrochloric 
and sulphuric, decolorize, but on washing a reddish-brown shade 
appears. When sulphurous acid is applied for a few minutes to 
red pulp and the mass is washed a long time in running water. the 
color does not return by air oxidation. Strong oxidizing agents 
do produce a faint color. That iron plays an important role in the 
reddening of pulp is clearly shown. The more iron there is in the 
solution, the more intense is the color—J. L. P. 

Reddening of Sulphite Pulp. E. Heuser and S. Samuelsen, 
Papierfabr. 22, 230-231 (May 25, 1924). Polemic against Wahl- 
berg (preceding abstract). The views of the authors are defended 
The potassium persulphate treatment for the removal of the red 
color of sulphite pulp is not expensive since only 0.5 per .cent per- 
sulphate and 0.5 per cent aluminum sulphate, based on the air-dry 
pulp, are needed. The time amounts to % hr. when the pul is 
placed in a beater and heated to 30 to 40° C.—J. L. P. 


Sulphite Waste Liquor 


Sulphite Waste Liquor. Ch. Harnist. Paper Ind. 5, 1869- 
1875 (Mar., 1924). See Pulp & Paper 22, 578 (May 29, 1924); 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 26, 551 (June 26, 1924).—A. P.-C. 

Valuable By-Products in Sulphite Mills. P. A. Paulson 
Pulp & Paper 22, 611-613 (June 12, 1924); Paper Trade J. 78, 
No. 24, 43-45 (June 12, 1924); Paper 34, No. 11, 469-470 (July 3, 
1924). The main difficulty which prevents utilization of sulphite 
waste liquor is the high cost of concentration. The author suggests 
evaporating the liquor in apparatus made of acid resisting material 
and strong enough to stand the sulphite cooking pressure, and using 
the steam thus generated in cooking wood. After evaporation to 
about 31.5 per cent total solids, it could be handled in a drier as is 
done with black liquor. The cost of handling liquor from one ton 
of sulphite (net reclaimed dry substance of 965 Ib.) is estimated at 
$0.73.—A. P.-C. 

Waste Sulphite Liquor. Anon. Papierfabr. 22, 297-298 (May 
25, 1924). The use of waste sulphite liquor as a fertilizer is dis- 
cussed. A patent (Ger. pat. 391,298) has recently been granted the 
Zellstoffabrik Waldhof covering the treating of waste sulphite liquor 
ae ip or magnesia, or both, at an elevated temperature— 

Dry Material in Waste Sulphite Liquor. R. Dieckmann. 
Papierfabr. 22, 177 (Apr. 20, 1924). A table is listed showing the 
relation between specific gravity and the total dry substance in 
waste sulphite liquor—J. L. P. 

Pretreatment of Waste Sulphite Liquor. Chem. Fabrik 
Griesheim-Elektron. Ger. pat. 392,360. Papierfabr. 22, 154 (Apr. 
6, 1924). Waste sulphite liquor is neutralized under pressure at 4 
temperature above 100° C. to avoid loss of heat—J. L. P. 

Activated Charcoal from Sulphite Waste Liquor. G. F. Chem. 
Produktion. Eng pat. 211,886. Active charcoal is produced by 
carbonizing a cellulose support, such as wood, cork waste, or straw, 
which has been soaked in sulphite waste liquor—A. P.-C. 
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VISUALIZING BUDGETARY CONTROL’ 


3y Epwarp H. Tinctey, Detco Licut Co. 


Business can never be reduced to a machine-like operation. The 
human element will ever be present and will provide the uncertainty 
and the interesting feature in all transactions. The psychology of 
buying and selling will always be effective and the power of per- 
sonalities will influence the final result. No one would wish it other- 
wise, for men enjoy the gambling feature of business and the power 
to influence other men. 

The control of business means the control of men and the molding 
of their thoughts and actions. The success of a manager is gauged 
by his ability to have a group of capable men around him who will 
accept his leadership and execute his wishes. But it is necessary that 
he prove his ability to lead. 


Objectives of a Business Leader 

Men will follow a leader when they realize that he has a plan of 
action and a definite goal in mind. All that he does fits into the full 
scheme and makes others confident of his ultimate success. He plans 
the business a year ahead and puts the plans down in black and white. 
His policies are carefully thought out and based-on sound economies. 
He eliminates the element of chance, caused by ignorance, entirely 
from his operations. He has one aim for the entire business—a sub- 
stantial profit on the money invested. He makes each division head 
responsible for carrying out the plans to the fullest extent, and for 
cooperating with the other divisions so that by proper methods of or- 
ganization and economy a profit can be realized from the efforts ex- 
pended. 

The problem of securing a profit necessitates the study by some 
person of all the factors that enter into the engineering design, selling, 
and advertising requirements, the financial needs, and the items of 
labor, materials, and expenses of production. Every business organ- 
ization, whatever its size, should have some person who knows enough 
about its internal operation to be able to compile the necessary data 
of income and expenses for all divisions. He must also analyze 
reports and facts which he secures from various sources, to be able 
to give the general manager a “picture” of the business at any time. 
He should also know the external conditions that are reflected in the 
operations of the sales and advertising departments and be able to 
suggest a course of action to the manager. In large companies, such a 
person is called a comptroller. 

The modern comptroller must do more than report on the financial 
results of the business, for his responsibility includes the analysis of 
the expenses and the results attained by all divisions to determine 
if the money has been most effectively used for the greatest profit 
and ultimate good of the company. 

From his knowledge of the details, he is the one best fitted to make 


“From “Management and Administration.” 


an allotment of expenses for a future period; to set sales quotas that 
the sales division is capable of attaining; to determine production 
schedules that will tie in with sales possibilities and be most economi- 
cal from a manufacturing point of view; to allot amounts for adver- 
tising and service expenses and for administrative and engineering 
requirements. In making up the above schedule and expense allot- 
ments, he has in effect made a budget of the business, for a budget 
is nothing more than the determination of the probable net profit 
from a business when future production is planned, expenses of each 
division allotted in due proportion and balance, and a certain amount 
of the product is sold at a profitalfle price. This budget, subject to 
the approval of the manager, can be given the executive head of each 
division, who has the problem of so operating as to produce the re- 
sults demanded with expenses kept within the limitations established. 

To the individuals given the budget to make it effective, and co- 
operating individuals within a business make a successful organiza- 
tion. Budgetary control, then resolves itself into taking the neces- 
sary steps to secure the desired amount of profit, through the checks 
and limitations placed upon the operating executives. 

There are three distinct parts to management. First, planning. 
This is the part that usually falls to the manager, for he must always 
be looking ahead and be a step in advance of the actual conditions. 
Second, executing. This is the function of the division heads, who 
put into effect the details of the manager’s plan. Third, checking. 
Very frequently little checking is done to ascertain the results of the 
execution of the plans until the close of the year, when it is often 
too late to avert serious financial trouble. The comptroller should re- 
port regularly and continuously on the results attained to enable the 
manager to direct operations. 


Major Benefits of a Budget 


A business that is planned, executed, and checked by capable 
executives is very likely to succeed. A good organization is a pre- 
requisite to a successful budget, for after all if good plans are not 
well executed, they are worthless. The major results and benefits to 
be obtained from the operation of a business on a budget basis may 
be summed up in the following manner. . 

1—It assures planning ahead and projecting all operations in all 
divisions of the business on a basis that will assure a reasonable 
chance to secure the profit desired. 

2—Centralized executive control is secured over the internal opera- 
tions of the business. 

3—It emphasizes the need of good organization and tends to de- 
mand its continuance as an assurance that the budget plans will be 
carried out. 
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4—Sales and production plans can be co-ordinated with financial 
resources. 

5—The uneven sales‘ demand can be kept out of the production 
schedules so that continuous operation at a predetermined rate will 
result in greater regularity of employment and in reduced costs. 

6—Operating efficiency will be increased by the definite assignment 
of responsibility for expenditure by the use of wage payments based 
on results, and by the maintenance of a steady flow of production in 
all departments. 

7—Processes, equipment, and the product can be simplified and 
standardized. 

8—The inventory of raw and finished materials can be kept at the 
minimum, thereby permitting increased rates of turnover of the money 
invested in materials, with resultant increase in profits. 

9—Costs can be used for the purpose of control rather than as 
historical information. 

10—The possibility of any one division destroying the profits by 
unauthorized expenditures is prevented. 

11—The financial division is better able to provide the necessary 
cash for wages of employees and invoices for materials purchased. 

12—More economic operation of the business is secured as an 
opportunity is given to study expenses proposed before they are 
actually incurred. 

13—Every part of the organization is given a definite goal for 
attainment. 

14—The budget serves as a measuring stick to compare the stand- 
ards and promises with the actual performance, showing not only 
what is possible but -what must be done. 

In a large manufacturing company which for years has been oper- 
ating on a budget basis, a series of charts has been made showing 
the steps in the compilation of the budget and the details of the 
organization and system. This visual method of presentation brings 
out clearly the few fundamental steps underlying the whole scheme, 
and definitely states the responsibilities of both manager and execu- 
tives in carrying it out. The tiresome element of detail is omitted 
so that the real worth of the plan is quickly appreciated. 


Make-up of the Chart 

Different colored cards are used to represent departments or 
divisions. The same colored card for a department is retained 
throughout all the charts so that it can readily be seen how fre- 
quently a department enters into the operations and when. The 
colors also make the chart interesting and attractive, thereby secur- 
ing a careful reading by those who should know the method shown 
on it. 

One chart discusses the compilation of the budget, giving the few 
general steps that are taken to gather the details and allot the 
schedules of production and expenses. A study of it will reveal the 
three parts of management. In the planning the general manager, 
comptroller, and division executives determine on the future opera- 
tions to secure the desired profit. The attempts to live within the 
budget allotments, while executing the plans, are shown. The check- 
ing is obtained from the reports made by the comptroller to the 
manager and executives, showing a comparison of the actual produc- 
tion and expenses, and the budget quotas and allowances. The budget 
system requires that all three steps be regularly taken (once a 
month according to methods shown) in consequence of which there 
is a safeguard thrown around that business which has a budget. It 
is a satisfaction ‘to the executives to know so frequently (each 
month) how their efforts at economical operation are succeeding, 
and their relation to the rest of the business as regards quotas, 
production, and profit. 

The steps in the planning and compilation of the budget are as 
follows : 

General Manager 

Determines the per cent of profit which ought to be made during 
the coming year on the invested capital and presents the problem to 
the comptroller for solution. " 
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Comptroller 

Analyzes the problem from the standpoint of the three control 
factors—cost of production, market conditions, and cost of sales, ad- 
vertising, service, etc—and sets the quota of sales, allottiny the 
four divisions expenses which in his estimation are sufficient to 
cover their activities in reaching the quota set. The value of this 
quota, less the expenses which he has allotted, shows the desired 
profit. 

This estimated yearly schedule, with the allotted expenses, is 
forwarded to the heads of each of the four following divisions: 

ENGINEERING Division; The expenses of this department are 
independent of production and sales schedules and depend upon the 
program of research desired by the general manager. 

Sates Division: Expenses are controlled entirely by the quota 
set by the comptroller. The expense is also divided into depart- 
mental needs and carefully analyzed. 

Finance Division: The expenses of this division are dependent 
upon the amount of business and the accounting records desired, and 
are somewhat in proportion to the sales quotas. 

MANUFACTURING Division: The expenses of this division de- 
pend directly upon the production schedule, and departmental needs 
are analyzed and summarized in the budget. 

Each department of the above four divisions analyzes its needs 
in conjunction with the allottment made by the comptroller, and 
reports to its division head. 


Administration 
Administration expenses and other items not properly chargeable 
to the four divisions are included under this head. 


Inspection 
Expenses of this department depend entirely on the production 
schedule, and, if the allotment is not sufficient, a request is made 
to the comptroller for a larger amount. 


Comptroller 

Each division sends in a detailed report regarding the expenses 
allotted it by the comptroller. In case the allotment is insufficient 
and more is asked for, either the sales quota will have to be in- 
creased or the profit will not be so great as asked for by the gen- 
eral manager. If the profit is to remain unchanged, the sales quota 
will have to be increased, and in so doing, the divisions may require 
more expense. It is finally decided what the quota should be to 
determine the desired profit and this final yearly schedule, with each 
division’s allotted expense, is submitted to the general manager for 
approval. 


General Manager 


Approves the budget and divides the yearly production schedule 
into three four-months’ schedules; sets the maximum amounts of 
each product to be maintained in the warehouse, and forwards these 
instructions to the division heads. 

ENGINEERING Division: Proceeds with all new work or products 
and plans to stay within the limits of the expense allotted by the 
comptroller. 

Sates Division: Upon receipt of the fout-months’ quota, s:les 
and advertising campaigns are planned in order to sell the quota 
set by the comptroller. The division is represented in the produc- 
tion meeting in order to assist in setting each one-month’s maiu- 
facturing schedule. A budget for the following month is comp:!«d 
and sent to the comptroller for his approval. 

Finance Division: The expenses of this division cover accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, credit and cost departments, etc., and 
are compiled into the monthly budget. 

MANUFACTURING Division: Orders material on the basis of four- 
months’ schedule, releasing according to the one-month’s require- 
ments determined during the production meeting. A budget is ma‘le 
covering the following month’s operations. 
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Production Meeting 

This meeting is attended by the representatives of the sales, 
fnance and manufacturing divisions and is held to determine the 
following one-month’s schedule. This is arrived at by considering 
sales expectations, quantities of each product in the warehouse, and 
the previous month’s sales. A copy of this schedule is sent to each 
of the four divisions and also to the comptroller to govern him in 
approving the monthly budget sent in by the divisions. 


Inspection 


Compiles a monthly budget using the one-month’s schedule as a 
guide. Budget includes pay-roll to be met, extra inspection instru- 
ments, etc. When completed it is sent to the comptroller. 


Comptroller 


All budgets are sent to the comptroller for approval and for a 
summary into an operating statement. He checks proposed ex- 
penses against allotments and asks for explanations where they are 
exceeded. An estimated profit and loss statement is made up monthly 
which is given to the general manager. 


General Manager 


He reviews the monthly operating statement as prepared by the 
comptroller and compares it with the previous month’s actual fig- 
ures. He takes the necessary steps to change operations so that the 
desired profit can be obtained. 


Board of Directors 


The general manager reports estimated operations and profit and 
loss possibilities to the board of directors with a statement of his 
plans to secure the desired profit. 


Results of Budgetary Control 


Every executive who operates under bugetary control must naturally 
come to appreciate the true value of a planned future and the busi- 
ness-like operation of his every-day functions. It also makes him 
a better business man and forces him to think logically and con- 
sistently along lines of profit for the company. Budgets enforce 
economy, and every expenditure is carefully weighed beforehand. 
The business is kept balanced and no one division profits at the 
expense of the other. Co-operation and group responsibility are 
engendered, and teamwork:so essential’ to success is secured. 

Some will doubt the ability of the budget system to work when 
the important result to be obtained—profits—hinges directly upon 
the most uncertain of facts—the amount of sales. The system of 
budget control discussed in this article is based fundamentally upon 
the disposal of the product—the amount of sales determining how 
much work the factory will produce during the coming budget 
period, and what expense will be entailed to replace the product 
sold. When the sales division gives in its estimate of the sales 
for the future period, the figures are based on a careful study and 
keen analysis of the possible future market. Naturally the sales 
division must not overestimate the market, and must make every 
effort to sell what it*has estimated. The history of many a suc- 
cessful business shows that sales can be made when backed up by 
a determination to win, and quotas can be met when the right 
spirit pervades the selling force. The sales organization must re- 
alize the purpose of the budget and cooperate to make it a success. 


Budget a Chart and Compass 


The use of the budget and the control of the organization through 
the data collected may be compared to the operation of a boat. The 
budget is the setting of the ship on a definite course, determined 
in adyance with the certainty that thereby a known destination will 
be arrived at. The control of the divisions of the factory is like 
the action of the pilot of the ship, whose business is to keep the 
prow of the boat in the direction previously determined, The budget 
is his chart and the balance sheet his compass. The compass defi- 


nitely proves that the business is being piloted in the predetermined 
channel for the desired profit. Everyone realizes that the safety and 
life of any business depend on the ability of the “pilot” to steer 
safely into the “port” of profit. 


Cost Association Meetings : 
The following Meetings are scheduled for the near future :— 


Cost CoNFERENCE, New York City 


The twelfth semi-annual Convention of the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, on December 10th, 11th and 12th. Executives, accountants and 
others interested, are invited to attend this Conference, from both 
member and non-member mills. All those desiring to attend, should 
make their reservations as soon as possible, to avoid disappointment 
in securing suitable accommodations. Such reservations may be for- 
warded direct to the Commodore Hotel, New York City, for the 
attention of Mr. Burrell, or to the Cost Association of the Paper In- 
dustry, 18 East 41st street, New York City. 

Plans are now almost completed. for a most interesting Conference, 
the principal object of which will be, to show how to develop the best 
methods of cutting down losses and increasing profits. There now 
exists one of the greatest opportunities for the accountants of the 
industry to do some constructive work, and the plans now being com- 
pleted, should render it possible for all of us to do our share in 
carrying on this work. “He profits most who serves best,” is a 
maxim which applies with particular force at this time, to the ac- 
counting departments of all the pulp and paper mills of the country. 

The treatment of “fixed assets” both for cost and tax purposes, 
the handling of raw materials and labor, the cutting down of heat 
and fibre losses, are some of the vital subjects which will be dealt 
with at this Conference, by the best available talent in the industry. 

President James A. Rielly of the Cost Association, will preside, 
and urges all those who have assisted in making our past Conventions 
a success, to be sure and arrange to attend this Conference. 


ConNECTICUT VALLEY DrvIsION 


An important meeting of this Division has been arranged for 
Tuesday, November 25th. This meeting will be held at the Nonotuck 
Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., at six P. M. 

President S. W. Webb of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
has kindly consented to give an address on the subject of “What the 
Executive Wants from the Accounting Department.” 

All New England mills are invited to send representatives to this 
meeting, and reservations should be mailed as promptly as possible, 
to the Secretary of that Division, Joseph T. Daly, American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Wisconsin Division 


Meeting of this Division was held at Green Bay, Wis., on Tues- 
day, November 18th, being attended by representatives from most of 
the mills in that Division. The speaker was Mr. Thomas J. Burke, 
secretary-treasurer of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry. 


KALAMAzOo DivISION 


A Meeting of this Division is to be held at Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
Friday, November 21, the speaker being Thomas J. Burke, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry. 

Those desiring to attend, should advise Mr. Harry C. Bradford, 
care of Rex Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., the secretary of that 
Division. 


Howard Paper Completes Warehouse 


Ursana, Ohio, November 18, 1924—The Howard Paper Com- 
pany, has just completed a new warehouse which will enable it to 
carry a heavier stock of Howard Bond, white and colors, and thus 
put it in a position to be of better service to its distributors. 
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THE USE OF BUDGETS IN: REDUCING OVERHEAD: 


By Ray W. Darne i, ComprTROLLER, 


About the only method in common use that may be called overhead 
control is that made up from the overhead distribution at the end 
of each month. A great many factories have a number of standing 
orders or account numbers, so-called, to which they charge non- 
productive and indirect labor and supplies. Some plants have gone 
so far as to divide up their factory into departments and classify 
the indirect labor and supplies within the department itself. At the 
end of the month, a distribution is taken which shows the total 
amount of expense on these two elements in each department. 
Statements are sent out to the factory superintendent and foremen 
about the 20th or 25th of the following month which tell them how 
much money they have spent in their particular departments. These 
statements are perfectly all right as a matter of information but do 
not point out to the executive whether he has spent more than he 
should, or whether he as operated his department economically. The 
foreman may be called into the superintendent's office and told that 
he is spending too much money in his department, but it is very 
seldom that it is pointed out to him wherein he is spending more 
money than he should, nor is it pointed out to him what he can do 
to reduce his expense. Many plant managements hesitate to give cost 
figures out to their foremen for fear the foreman may become too 
well acquainted with the cost figures. They do not seem to realize 
that if costs are to be reduced the factory foremen or the little straw 
bosses handling a few men in the factory are the controlling power 
with respect to the expenditure of the company’s money. The super- 
intendent or factory manager is in no position to know the detail of 
the work in the factory and is, therefore, in no position to control the 
expenditures. He must depend upon the man who is actually direct- 
ing the work, and if he is not supplied with sufficient cost data to 
enable him to run his department as it should be, it does not seem 
to be very fair to criticize him very severely. 


Need of Taking Foremen Into Confidence of Management 


If costs are going to be controlled and reduced, the factory foreman 
must be taken into the confidence of the management and made to 
feel that it is very much to his advantage and to his interest to con- 
trol his own costs. It will be found, almost without exception, that 
if foremen are taken into the confidence of the management to this 
extent, that the management will be fully rewarded for this treat- 
ment of their foremen by an added interest which the foremen will 
have in their departments and in the loyalty which they will show 
towards the firm. A great many foremen have worked up to their 
present position through the ranks of the workmen and it 1s only 
too often that they have the viewpoint of the workmen. They are 
far too prone to accept the viewpoints of the workmen in a contro- 
versy with management and do not act as the management’s agent, 
which it is really their duty to do. A great deal can be accomplished 
for management by their foremen in times of labor trouble and on the 
every day handling of the operators themselves, if the foreman is 
made to feel that he is a part of the management, rather than a 
workman who has been promoted above his fellowmen. This can 
best be accomplished by setting up adequate machinery in the Fac- 
tory Accounting Department to give the foremen information quickly 
as to how their departments are being operated. 


Cost Data Absolutely Needed for Budgeting 


Most factories have been operating for a number of years on a 
cost system, and, for that matter, if they had been operating for 
only a year or so, they would have sufficient data on indirect labor 
and factory supplies to enable them to make’ more or less of an 
accurate forecast as to the necessary expenditures for these items, 
month by month for several months in advance. 


*From National Association of Cost Accountants Bulletin. 
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There is only one sure way of operating a business to be certain 
that a profit is to be earned at the end of the month, or at the end of 
the year, and that is to determine how much profit is legitimate and 
justifiable on the amount of business which it is expected will be 
done. By deducting the anticipated profit from the gross income of 
the business will leave that portion of the gross income which can 
be spent in the operation of the business. This is usually divided into 
five divisions, viz: Selling and Advertising Expenses; General Ad- 
ministrative Expense; Factory Overhead Expense; and Direct Labor 
and Material. It should be determined what percentage each clement 
of cost is to the total cost, and then the factory should be operated 
within those set allowances. 

In the matter of overhead, it may be determined that 20% of the 
total cost is all that can be allowed in that division. If the total cost 
of goods being sold in a given month amounts to $200,000 and it has 


been determined that 20% is the limit which can be spent for in- | 


direct labor and supplies, it means that $40,000 per month is the figure 
which must be worked to. This figure, through analysis of the past 
records, is divided into indirect labor and factory supplies, and a 
given amount determined for each. Simply setting up a figure for in- 
direct labor which must be maintained, does not mean that that 
figure is going to be maintained without an effort, and it is necessary 
to establish the proper control over each department of the business 
in order to keep within the budgeted figure. 

This then leads to a budgeting of expense by departments, and in 
order to do this, it is best to establish what is known as a Budget 
Committee. The permanent members of the Budget Committee could, 
possibly, be the treasurer, factory accountant and works manager, and 
into these committee meetings should be brought the general fore- 
men and departmental foremen whose particular budgets are being 
discussed. By bringing the general foremen and departmental foremen 
into a discussion of this kind, it makes them feel that they are being 
consulted about requirements in their own departments and that their 
opinions have some weight in establishing their budgets 

In establishing the budget itself, past records should not be used 
entirely, but only, possibly, as a guide to each element of expense 
which is being entailed in the department and should be analyzed 
fully as to its necessity and to its amount. These elements of ex- 
pense should be divided as to fixed and variable elements of expense. 
Those items of fixed expense will remain, regardless of the amount 
of production being sent through the shop, while other items will 
vary according to the amount of production. By setting these items 
up separately, it is not a difficult matter to change the budget allow- 
ance in case there is a decided change in the production schedule. 

Each department in the plant is analyzed in the same way and the 
total Budget arrived at. This may be more or it may be less than 
that which has been established as the proper figure to keep within. 
If it is less, nothing more need be done about it, but if it is more, it 
is then necessary to go over the figures of the Budget and prune 
here and there until such expense is eliminated as will bring it below 
the budgeted figure. 

Even though a budget is set up in this fashion. it does not do a 
great deal of good, unless the information which is going to control 
the expense is served to the departmental foremen “hot” from the 
Cost Department. By “hot” is not meant the information can be a 
month or six weeks old, because by that time, it is decidedly chilled. 
It does no good whatever to tell a foreman that six weeks ago he 
did such and such a thing that caused his expense to increase, but it 
does a world of good if the information is given him within a day or 
two after. This is where the real control of a Budget comes into 
play. Such information is not difficult to obtain, nor js it difficult to 
give out to the foremen, but it does not mean very much to him unless 

(Continued on page 62) 
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PERFORATED METALS 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Didewe Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, ete. 


The Harrington & King Perforating a : 


5652 Fillmore_St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. : 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
SCREW PRESS | ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 


far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
FOR DEWATERING PULP is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


ADVANTAGES This insures greater freedom from impurities 


and an exceedingly uniform product. 
1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
oe wit | ly surp 
2 a cts pe SF AEE tae lap ~s you even considering this additional treatment. 


%. ECONOMICAL 190 FOWER—cusll power required to cperete. 
4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. | Hh ris y, MINER-EDGAR CO:' 


I liner 


Perforated Metal Screens|| J ANDERSEN & CO. 


For Pulp and Paper Mills oo 21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE, "UECADIES Importers of Chemical Pulps 


and other 
si ican eae BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 
% = % inch Slow Kronstidter Papierstoff—Fabriks Actien—Geeellechaft 


CHARLES MUNDT 6 SONS Mills at Tuciansky, Sv. Martin 
@45 FAIRMONT AVE. CITY, N. J. 
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THE USE OF BUDGETS IN REDUCING OVERHEAD 


(Continued from page 60) 


he has something to which he can compare it. It does not mean so 
much to tell him that he spent $25.000 today on indirect labor, unless 
he knows what his allowance per day is. By having budgeted figures 
monthly on each department, it is a very simple matter to divide the 
monthly figure by the number of working days in the month and 
thereby set up a daily budget figure, both on indirect labor and 
supplies. 
Daily Budget Analysis 

An idea as to how a daily Budget will operate can be gained by 
a study of the “Daily Budget Analysis.” As a matter of illustration: 
Take Dept. 34, which is shown under the Machine Shop Division. 
Their daily budget on indirect labor for July was $24.92. On July 
15th, they spent $17.80 which shows that they are to the good, ap- 
proximately, $7.00 for the day. To date for July, their Budget is 
$261.66 and they have spent $204.17. The same illustration applied 
on Supplies and Scrap, because scrap is also an element of overhead 
which we control by the Budget. We give them the total figures 
daily as to just how they are operating, and this particular depart- 
ment has a total allotment to date of $354.27, whereas they have spent 
only $234.35, or are gainers by $119.92. Other departments in that 
same division have not made as good a showing, particularly in 
Departments 3 and 4; but the reason for their poor showing is known 
and is caused by something that cannot be remedied immediately, 
but steps can be, and are being, taken to reduce their expense to 
comply with their Budget figure. At least, we know that the condi- 
tion exists and are doing something about it, whereas if we were not 
operating on a plan of this kind, it is quite likely we would not 
know of its condition. The Machine Division, as a whole, is about 
even with their Budget, being only $17.53 behind. 

All the other divisions in the plant, are below the budgeted figure, 
and, taking the plant as a whole, the total expense allowed to date is 
$26,055.75 and they have spent $22,029.20, or are ahead of their 
Budget by $4,026.55. This can only mean one thing, and that is that 
for the first fifteen days of July, the company has saved $4,026.55 on 
their manufacturing expense over and above that which they anti- 
cipated would be accomplished, or is equal to about $8,000 for the 
month of July, or an annual saving of, approximately $100,000, which 
would not have been effected otherwise. 

Red figures are an indication that that department has not lived 
up to their budgeted figure, and is used as a means of pointing this 
fact out to the foreman at fault, so that he can investigate as to what 
his actual difference is and take steps to remedy the difficulty. 


Need of Incentive 


While we all know that one of the duties of a foreman is to run 
his department at the very least cost, and it is expected that he will 
do so, at the same time, there are none of us who are working in an 
executive capacity but who can do better in the way of saving, if 
there is sufficient incentive to urge us to do so. It is the ‘money in- 
centive that has caused such a great saving in industry, not only on 
the part of the management, but by all the factory workmen who are 
working under an incentive plan, and by placing an incentive on the 
operation of the factory departments, it has the same effect upon 
factory foremen, when it comes to reducing their expense, as it does 
the factory workmen in increasing their production. If the foreman 
sees that more effort and concentration on the problems within his 
department will enable him to make more money for himself, he is 
likely to leave no stone unturned by which he can make the best 
possible showing in his department. We have recognized this feature 
in the operation of the Budget and have placed our foremen on the 
incentive plan. 

Bonus Used 


We do not consider each department separately, due to the fact that 
too many complications can arise which would cause a misunder- 
standing and hard feelings among the foremen themselves, but rather 
have placed the incentive on the showing of the plant as a whole. 


Cost SECTION 


We have also made the bonus operate over the entire year, rather 
than on the showing for the week or month, because of the fact, that 
many charges are often made in a month which may throw the plant 
as a whole into the lost columns, whereas on the following month 
these charges are not to be absorbed, and the plant will make a very 
good showing. A much more even method is affected by taking the 
plant as a whole over the period of a year, and we have made the 
proposition to our foremen that whatever percent they save on their 
Budget, we will give them that percent of their yearly salary as a 
bonus ; that is, if the saving on the Budget has amounted to say 12% 
for the year, the foreman who is receiving $2,000 a year will receive 
a bonus of $240; the man receiving $3,000 will be entitled to a bonus 
of $360, etc. 
Use of Daily Budget Analysis 

The master copy is sent to the treasurer, factory manager and 
factory accountant, but is not sent in its entirety to the individual 
foremen. A copy of the Budget Analysis for each division is sent to 
the head of that particular division each day and the foremen under 
the jurisdiction of the general foremen are required to go to his office 
each day to check up their standing. We say they are “required to 
go to the general foreman’s office each day,” but after a plan of this 
kind is operated for a few months, it ceases to be a duty on the part 
of the foreman and becomes a real desire on his part to know his 
standing. There is hardly a day passes that some foreman does not 
come to the Cost Department in search of information and more detail 
as to the reasons for his being over his Budget, and often times 
there are very spirited arguments as to whether or not they should 
stand certain charges which they believe should be charged to some 
other department. At the end of each month, after the final figures 
have been arrived at for the month as a whole, a general meeting is 
called of all the participants under the Budget plan. This meeting is 
usually in the form of a dinner meeting held in the plant restaurant, 
after which an enlarged copy of the Budget Analysis is hung on the 
wall and critically examined and discussed by the factory accountant 
who points out where losses have been incurred which might, possibly, 
have been turned into gains with a little more effort. Those depart- 
ments which have made a specially good showing are commended. 
We have made it a practice to call upon those foremen who have 
made an especially good showing, to give some explanation as to how 
their saving has been effected. We also call upon those who have 
suffered a great loss to account for that fact. At these meetings, we 
usually try to have our general manager and other chief executives, 
and the effect it has on these foremen to be called upon to explain 
gains or losses, is that those who are called upon to explain a gain 
are very proud of themselves and their departments, to be able to 
bring to the attention of the higher executives the fact that they have 
made good in the operation of their particular departments. It has the 
opposite effect upon those who have not made a good showing and 
tends to spur them on to greater efforts, so that they may not be 
called upon again to explain a poor showing. 

As has been stated before, this plan has been highly successful in its 
operation, not only from the standpoint of the saving that has been 
effected in expense, but also for the good feeling and spirit of c0- 
operation it has engendered into the factory organization as a whole. 


Wheelright Mail Literature 


Boston, November 17, 1924.—The George W. Wheelright Paper 
Company have put out a piece of direct mail literature showing 
the excellent printing qualities of their Best Plate Finish or 
B. P. F. brand of book papers. There are some excellent half- 
tone reproductions and a splendid three color effort. The booklet 
shows sizes and weights carried and is printed on both India and 
white stock so as to correctly give the values of these two papers 
in ordinary usage. 
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re tew «tty PAPER BAGS and SACKS ™:"=="| 


GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


iggag' SCHORSCH & CO. =. 


arr 139 STeercoxave SOQ East 133d Street . New York 


See oe OLNG || LINDSAY FOURDRINIER WIRES 


C. BENNINGHOFEN & SONS are THE wires 


Shatien, Cite For Fast New Machines 
any othe 


Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps Nut Sed 


make Suction Rolls more efficient. 
Manufactured by THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 


The Connersville Blower Co. Collinwood Sta., Cleveland, Ohio 
Connersville, Ind. 


W.A.MCMALLIANS SONS 


SO alles We | Head Gates and Gate Hoists 


WE BUILD 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
The Paper Trade Journal’s Want Column 


will get rid of that surplus material you CEP Gate: ER tae 


pba) vege ae DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO. 
Others have tried it with great success. Dayton, Ohio 


Why not you? 


ao 


When your competitor had variations in QUALITY and WEIGHTS 
He bought 


_ TRIMBEY AUTOMATIC CONSISTENCY 
REGULATORS 


For ALL of his Machines. 
Why don’t YOU try one? Ask us about them. 
Also “Made in Canada” 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS,. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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imports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1924 


SUMMARY 
News print 
Printing paper. 
Wrapping paper 
Packing paper 
Cigarette paper 
Wall piper. 
Hanging 
Drawing paper bt chees cs. 
Filter paper ... Leet sae conan cs. 
Writing paper ...... 5p iach bcm 
Tracing paper .. eas yshions cease 
Tissue paper .. — twedcowth 
Se Ree ree re | 
Colored paper ...... jek esas > 
Paper hangings ee a. cs. 
Parchment paper . Epi ales cs. 
Timfoil paper ..... cs. 
Miscellaneous papet 


575 bls. 
408 rolls, 120 bls., 28 cs. 
. .94 bls., 86 rolls 


' CIGARETTE PAPER 

‘Miguel, Costas & Miguel, Fenchurch, Barcelona, 

cs. 

‘Liggett & Myers 
Havre, 14 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., by same, 86 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, La Bourdon- 
nais, Bordeaux, 6 cs. 

Kaufman Brothers & Bondy, by same, 10 cs. 

P. }. Schweitzer, Paris, Havre, 26 cs. 

F. C. Strype, Thuringia, Hamburg, 17 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


F. J. Emmerich, Thuringia, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Celtic, Liverpool, 24 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Olympic, Paris, 13 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Inc., Aquitania, Havre, 
7 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Aquitania, 
bis. 


Tobacco Company, Editor, 


Southampton, 12 


PAPER HANGINGS 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 48 
bls. 

W. H. S. Licyd & Co., by same, 3 bis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
24 bis., 1 cs. 

HANGING PAPER 

Drinhausen-Hcllkott Paper Company, Thuringia, 
Hamburg, 346 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 

Drinhausen-Holikett Paper Company, Thuringia, 
Hamburg, 21 rolls. 

Hudson Trading Company, by same, 198 rolls, 
30 bls. 

Drinhausen-Hollkott 
Hamburg, 21 rolls. 

Oxford University 
5 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same 23 cs. 

J. H. Scott Paper Company, Minnekahda, Ham- 
burg, 168 rolls. 

J. J. Murphy Paper Company, by same, 90 bls. 


Paper Company, Reliance, 


Press, Scythia, Liverpool, 


NEWS PRINT 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, 
Trieste, 318 bls. 

H. Aschpurnies, by same, 63 bls. 

Chemical National Bank, Reliance, Hamburg, 509 
rolls. 

Parsons 
1,253 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, 
223 rolls. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 28 bls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, 
Trieste, 166 bls. 

Scheucker & Co., by same, 18 rolls. 


WRITING PAPER 


M. O’Meara Company, Columbia, Trieste, 18 cs. 
Japan Paper Company, Canada, Marseilles, 21 cs. 
Sternberg & Co., by same, 20 cs. 

F. C. Strype, by same, 16 cs. 


Columbia, 


& Whittemore, Thuringia, Hamburg, 


Deutschland, Hamburg, 


Georgia, 


Defiance Sales Corp., by same, 18 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
C. K. MacAlpine Company, Thuringia, 
burg, 14 bls., 86 rolls. 
Wilkinson Brothers & Co., 
Hamburg, 15 bls. 
M. Walsh, by same, 65 bls. 


Ham- 


Inc., Deutschland, 


PACKING PAPER 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 189 bls. 


COLORED PAPER 


P. H. Petry & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 8 cs. 


METAL 


Universal 


PAPER 
Baldwia Company, Thuringia, 


hurg, 2 cs. 


Ham- 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
P. H. Petry & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 16 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Minnewaska, 
18 cs. 


London, 


DRAWING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Minnewaska, London, 6 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 
Jacobs & Valentine, Reliance, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


TINFOIL PAPER 
Morgan Sons, Scythia, Liverpool, 21 cs. 


’ TISSUE PAPER 
. C. Strype, Scythia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


PAPER 

C. K. MacAlpine Company, Oscar II, Copen- 
hagen, 82 bls., 241 rolls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Reliance, Ham- 
burg, 33 bls. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
43 cs. 

Max Spiegel & Son, Suffren, Havre, 8 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, by same, 30 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 1 cs. 

C. G. Keferstein, Minnekahda, Hamburg, 12 bis. 

Whiting & Patterson, Inc., Aquitania, Southamp- 
ten, 18 cs. 

Japan Paper Company, Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 

Morrison Machine Company, by same, 22 cs. 

P, J. Schweitzer, by same, 28 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., by same, 12 cs. 

Guibout Freres, by same, 24 cs. 

A. Eckstein & Co., by same, 8 cs. 


Columbia, Glasgow, 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Fenchurch, 
seilles, 36 bls. rags. : 

Salomon Brothers & Co., by same, 110 bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, Posilippo, Genoa, 
473 bis. rags., 

FE. J. Keller Company, Inc., Olen, St. Nazaire, 
44 bis. tags. 

I. Abela, Columbia, Trieste, 92 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Company, Colum- 
bia, Venice, 81 bls. rags. 

Cc. L. Spence, Columbia, Glasgow, 58 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 30 bls. rags. 

Stone Brothers & Co., by same, 24 bls. rags. 

Salomon Brothers & -Co., by same, 12 bis. new 
cvttings. ; ; 

P. Berlowitz, Cabo Hatteras, Marseilles, 50 bls. 
rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, Cabo Hatteras, Genoa, 
115 bls, rags. 

Bankers’ Trust Company, Celtic, 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by 
bagging. 

Anglo South American Trust Company, by same, 
23 bis. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Company, Minne- 
waska, London, 53 bls. rags. 

Royal Manufacturing Company, Scythia, Liver- 
pool, 12 bls. cotton waste. 


Mar- 


Liverpool, 30 


same, 43 bls. 


E. J. Keller Company, 
bagen, 1,176 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 226 bls. rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Suffren, Havre, 79 hls 
baggines. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Co., by same, 26 bis. new 
cuttings. 

Stone Brethers Company, by same, 33 bis 
cuttings. 


Inc., Oscar II, Copen 


new 


Baring Brothers & Co., by same, 14 bls. rags, 

New England Waste Company, by same, 16 bis 
cotton waste. 
Lincoln National Bank, American Banker, Lon. 
don, 104 bis. rags. 

Stone Brothers & Co., Virgilia, London, 
lags. 


Salomon Brothers & Co., Blue Triangle, Alex 
andria, 54 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 
Hessians. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Minnekahda, Ham 
burg, 168 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
388 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 5 bls 
ging. 

National City Bank, by same, 257 bls. rags 

East River National Bank, Vega, Naples 
Ibs. rags. 

J. Palmieri, by same, 104 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton Inc., Editor, 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by 
ging. 

Whaling Waste 
170 bis. rags. 

R. Bishop Mfg. Co., by same, 95 bis. rags 

L. Scherr & Sons, by same, 77 bls. rags 

Textile Trading Company, by same, 
flaxwaste. 


ls 


Thuringia, Hamt 


rg 


& Keene, Inc., by same, 40 


Havre 138 


same, 28 bis 


Products Company, by same, 


D. M. Hicks, by same, 54 bis. rags. 

Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., by same, 33 bls 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 
new cuttings. 

Stone Bros. Company, by same, 129 bls. rags. 

Stone Bros. Company, Eelso, Hull, 493 bls. 
rags. 

R. Blank, Albania, Londen, 47 bls. rags 

Salomon, Bros. & Co., Pr. Harrison, Marseilles, 
98 bis. rags. 

Salomon, Bros. & Co., Pr. Monroe., Marseilles, 
150 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. 
164 bls, rags. 

Salomon Bros. 
bls. Tags. 

Salomon Bros. 
120 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. 
bls. cottcnwaste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Castilian Prince, Guate- 
mala, 110 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
167 bls. ragpulp. 

Guaranty Trust 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene Inc., 
celona, 335 bls. rags. 

M. O'Meara Company, 
bls. flaxwaste. 

Royal Manufacturing Company, 11 bls. rags 

Royal Manufacturing Company, by same, 20 
bls. threadwaste. 

Textile Waste Merchandising Company, by 
same, 126 bls. bagging. 

Whaling Waste Products Company, by same, 
78 bls. interwaste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., 
bls. threadwaste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Zarembo, Bordeaux, 171 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
260 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 


bis. rags. 


rags. 
24 bls 


& Co., Pr. Garfield, Marseilles, 


& Co., Kicto, Alexandria, 141 


& Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 


& Co., Innoko, 


Antwerp, 132 


Company, by same, 113 bis. 
Arden Hall, Bar- 


Sahale, Antwerp, 42 


Collamer, Dunkirk, 23 
L. Luckenbach, Kobe, 
Inc., Vulcano, Algiers, 290 


(Continued on page 66) 
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DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-oiling, adjustable and water- 
cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 

For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


“EXCELSIOR” ». QUALITY PULPS 


FELTS CoM), “HAFSLUND BEAR” 


for every grade of NoOnwet Bleached Sulphite 


PULP AND PAPER “FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


1864 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 


eamless felts for fast running. Extra Strong Kraft 
atin Style felts for finish. 


pecial felts to meet every condition. NORWAY 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY KOOs BAMBLE 
CAMDEN, MAINE Extra Strong Kraft 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY || | "Be Borregaard Company 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 
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Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Archimedes, Man- 
chester, 143 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Columbia, Trieste, 105 
rolls. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 15 bales. 

Anglo South American Trust Company, Cabo 
Hatteras, Genoa, 472 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 75 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Eelso, Hull, 47 coils. 

Stone Bros. Company, Editor, Havre, 29 coils. 

W. Schall & Co., Arden Hall, Barcelona, 58 coils. 


WOOD FLOUR 


Soherski, Oscar II, Copenhagen, 1500 


B. LL. 
bags. 


WOOD PULP 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Columbia, Sebenico, 
4000 bis. 506 tons. 

Buck Kiaer & Co., Inc., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
416 dis. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., by same, 145 bls. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Minnekahda, Hamburg, 
3499 bis. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 400 bls. 

Buck Kiaer & Co., by same, 834 bls. 

Tidewater Papermills Company, Tosto, Murray 
Bay, 10,264 bls., 2,014 tons. 

Poland Paper Company, Georgia, Trieste, 5150 
bls. 

New York Trust Company, by same, 1011 bis. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1924 


— 


Castle Overton, Inc., West Inskip, Holland, 627 
bls. woodpulp. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1924 
E. J. Keller Co., 
351 bis. bagging. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Coldwater, 
201 his. bagging. , 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1924 


Inc., Minnequa, Rotterdam, 


Hamburg, 


C. K. MacAlpine Company, Antiochia, 
burg, 358 bls. wrapping paper. 

Stone Bros. Company, Fenchurch, Barcelona, 
306 bls. rage. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 320 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 373 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Company, by same, 192 bls. 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Cabo Hatteras, Leg- 
horn, 297 bis. rags. 

Stone Bros.. Co., by same, 29 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Conpany, by same, 406 bis. 
rags. 

Union National Bank, by same, 44 bls. rags. 

Textile Waste Merchandising Company, Cabo 
Hatteras, Marseilles, 152 bls. rags. 

Schapiro Sons, by same, 309 bls. rags. 

The Congoleum Company, by same, 
rags. 

Stone Bros. Company, by same, 44 bls. rags. 


Ham- 


187 bls. 


Canadian Paper Association to Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MonTREAL, Que., November 17, 1924.—The annual meeting of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association will be held in Montreal during 
the week of January 26th. The meeting for receiving the annual re- 
port of the president and various committees and the election of 
officers will take place on Friday, January 30. The woodlands and 
technical sections will meet during the two days preceding the Friday 


gathering. . 


(Continued from page 64) 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 719 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 257 bis. cotton- 
waste. 

Leshner Paperstock Co., London Exchange, Lon- 
don, 104 bls. paperstock 

Stone Bros. Co., by same, 10 bls. paperstock. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, by same, 80 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Editor, Havre, 55 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 120 bis. bag- 
ging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 90 bis. new- 
cuttings. 

Penn Rag & Metal Co., by same, 56 bis. rags. 

Stone Bros., Co., by same, 295 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 135 bis. rags. 

H. T. Smith Company, by same, 40 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 157 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene Inc., by same, 25 bls.. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, Editor, Dunkirk, 103 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 56 bis. rags. 

McBlaine & Co., by same, 41 bis. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 


65 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Westpool, Hamburg, 
138 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Olen, 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 29 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton Inc., Sahale, Antwerp, 254 
bls. rags. 

A. Hurst & Co., by same, 48 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller, Co., Inc., by same, 170 bis. rags. 

R. Wolf, by same, 118 bls. ‘tags. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 48 bis. rags. 

Royal, Manufacturing Company, by same, 25 
bls. rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 39 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Virgilia, London, 154 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Naperian, Antwerp, 266 
bls. rags.” 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Man. Merchant, Man- 
chester, 263 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., G. Florio, Genoa, 715 
bls. rags. 

Remis Rros. Bag Compariy, Editor, Havre, 105 
coils old rope. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Sahale, 
65 coils old rope. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 


Co., Inc., 


St. Nazaire, 42 


Antwerp, 


1924 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Haven, Rotterdam, 
730 bls. woodpulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1924 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Carlton, Italy, 210 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Caddoa, England, 
201 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sapinero, Holland, 467 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Caracoli, Havre, 1368 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Spaarndau, R’dam, 175 
bis. bacgine 


summer are better. 


=—= 
Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 275 bls. wood- 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1924 

J. Anderson & Co., by s. s. Gustavsholm, Scan. 
dinavia, 3875 bales bleached sulphite woodpulp 

Maurice O’Meara, by same, 16 bales kraft paper, 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, by same, 9524 bales 
bleached sulvhite pulp. 

The Borregaard Co. Inc., by same, 875 bales 
dry wocdpulp. 

Nashua Gum & Coated Paper Company, by 
same. 42 roils wrapping paper. 

Gilbert Paper Company, by same, 59 reels paper, 
130 bales paper. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., by same, 40 bales 
dry sulphite pulp, 480 bales Swedish dry sul- 
phite pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, by same, 1016 bales 
Kraft pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., by same, 875 bales dry 
wood pulp. 

American Express Company, by s. s. Galtymore, 
Glasgow, 3 hales printing paper. 

Jno. A. Steers & Co., by same, 210 bales paper 
stock. 

Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 33 bales 
paperstock. 

Union National Bank, by same, 43 bales old 


rope. 

T. D. Downing, by s. s. Blijendyk, Rotterdam, 
38 bales old rags. 

Geo. M. Graves, by same, 16 bales new rags. 

Merchants National Bank, by same, 16 bales 
No. 2 old white rags, 

On order, by same, 76 bales old rags, 42 bales 
new rags. 

H. Feldman & Co., by same, 86 bales L4 white 
cotton rags. 

The Borregaard Company and the Quaker City 
Paper Company, by same, 74 bales paper, 79 rolls 
paper, 1041 rolls paper, 22 bales paper, 222 rolls 
paper. 

The Borregaard Company, by same, 
paper. 

Paper Manufacturers Company, by same 6 reels 


22 bales 


paper. 

E. J. Keller & Company, by same, 29 bales old 
rags. 

Stone Bros. & Co., by same, 210 bales old rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 72 pkgs. 
rags. 

Daniel M. Hicks, by s. s. Cold Harbor, Man- 
chester, 81 bales paperstock. 

On order, by same, 199 bales old rags. 

T. D. Downing, by same, 67 bales old rope. 

Anglo South American Trust Company, by s. 
c. Tavisian, Liverpool, 15 bales new rags 

Baring Bros. Ltd., by same, 20 bales old twines, 
64 bales old rags, 111 bales new rags. 

T. D. Downing, by same, 160 bales new rag 
cuttings, 57 bales old bagging. 

Baring Bros. Company, by same, 108 bales old 
rags. 

G. H. Malcolm, by same, 5 cases tissue paper 

Baring Bros. Company, by same, 21 bales old 
rags. 

Brown Bros. Company, by same, 53 bales old 
rope. 

Lagerloef Tradin 
3255 bales chemica 


Co., Inc., by S. S. Aggersund, 
woodpulp. 





Back from Timber Cruising 
Otp Town, Me., November 17, 1924.—G. C. Murphy and Paul 
Gardiner, cruisers, of the Sewall office, here, have recently returned 
from cruising work in Newfoundland. J. D. Latno, F. W. Willey 
and K. M. Clark of the same office, are each carrying on cruises in 
Maine. Mr. Sewall reports business running on an even keel, with 
no great activity as yet, although conditions as compared with last 
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LOBDELL || TEXAS GULF 


CALENDERS 


Equipped with Electric Motor Lift, Hydraulic 
Lift or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


Chilled Iron 
Rolls 
of all sizes 


Roll 
Grinding 
Machines 
cilia 
Calipers 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CoO. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


Ba 


Established 1848 
Incorporated 1870-1896 


tA 5 ht 


Write for Price List 
74-90 Ainslie St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ghe 


Paper Trade Journal 


Covers Completely the Paper and Pulp 
Industry 
It is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 


lations, which means that our circulation claims 
are authentic and provable. 


SULPHUR 


993 Per Cent Pure 


Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 
pure material and unex- 
celled service. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 


Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 


LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 

BONDS 

WRITING PAPERS 


Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass 
Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 
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Paper Print Manila 1.05 
Old Kraft 
Overissue News ... 
Old Newspapers ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. "70 
Box Board, Chip .. .70 


Bagging 
Price f. o. b. Boston 

Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Manila Rope .... 
Mixed Rope 

Scrap Burlaps ... 1. 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.00 

Mixed Strings ... 1.50 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 


Domestic Rags (New) 


Price f. 0. b° Boston 

Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 Le 14 
iy Silesias, No. 1. .09 
Wood Pulp Board. .80.00 New Unbleached. Ke 
Binder Boards ....75.00 @85: Washable 06 @ 
Tarred Felts— 07 @ 


Ledgers— 
Sulpkite 
Rag Content .... 
All Rag ,..-+ se 
Bonds— 
Sulphite 
Rag Content .... 


®Q@®B®QHOQOOO 


Coated Litho. ...... 
Label 

Tute Manila No. 1. 
Manila, Sul. No. 1. 
Manila, a No. 2. 


Neve avy 
VAmMUAUHOS 
UNBORONS 
KR RK 


Common Bogus .... 
Straw Board 

News Board 

Chip Board 


grades, 
Overall 
New Blue 
New Black, soft... 
Khaki Cuttings .... 
Corduroy 
New Canvas ....... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
Price f. o. b. Boston 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 

Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


094 @ 


roll 
nes Ward 3 Ply, 


Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
White Blank News. 1.75 
Manila Env. 

tings 
No. 2 Hard White 3.25 
No. 1 Soft White.. 3.10 
No. 2 Soft Whitc.. 


No. 2 Mixed 

Solid Led Stock. 2.00 
Writin per . 

No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.60 
No. 1 Books, Light 1.40 
No. 1 New Manila. 2.50 


nN 


QQODS8BS9O9 Od 
Qeeybeyerss sh 
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W. G. Mitchell’s Narrow Escape 


[BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Jonquteres, Que., November 15, 1924.—W. G. Mitchell, manager 
of Price Brothers Company at Kenogami nearly lost his life by 
asphyxiation recently when he closed the doors of his garage and 
started the engine of his car.. The gas quickly spread through the 
garage and Mr. Mitchell was discovered lying unconscious on the 
floor. Medical aid was summoned and Mr. Mitchell gradually re- 
gained consciousness. For several days he has been in a serious 
condition but is now rapidly regaining his strength. 
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New York Market Review 


Orricz oy Tue Parzen Trave Journal, 
Wednesday, November 19, 1924. 

Dealers and manufacturers were expressing great confidence in 
the immediate future of the paper business during the past week. 
Business all over the country and in all lines is bestirring itself as a 
result of the election. The depression which was caused by a dread 
that the radicals might be elected or that the protective tariff might 
be seriously impaired has now passed. 

The industry of the nation is assured of an early return of the 
buying power of Europe through the stabilizing effect of the Dawes 
Plan. It is also assured of world peace through the Republican 
World Court Plan which Congress cannot now fail to approve. In- 
deed, it seems well assured that the paper industry is going to have 
a solidly good year as a result of the general prosperity through- 
out the whole United States. 

Specifically the market has not greatly changed during the past 
week. There has been some acceleration of buying in certain lines 
which the near approach of the Christmas season would effect. 
Writings, wrapping and tissue, all appear to be feeling this impulse 
although prices remained the same with a few exceptions. 

Retailers report, however, that the holiday buying seems to be 
holding off this year and they expect that when it does come it 
will be with a rush. This, of course, is affecting the paper industry 
which feels a slight stimulus, but this is not quite up to the ex- 
pectations of the dealers and manufacturers. 

The advertising situation still continues to be good so far as the 
paper man is concerned. Agencies say that they are receiving some 
large contracts and their clients seem to be interested in increasing 
their space. This means that newspapers and periodicals are going 
to need more pages with a consequent increase in the demand for 
newsprint and book paper. 


Mechanical Pulp 
The demand for ground wood is still good. This is attributable 
largely to the fact that the news print mills are working pretty close 
to full time and the pulp is finding a steady, firm market with them. 


Chemical Pulp 


Some of the articles in the chemical pulp market were in fair 
demand during the week, while others were spotty. The whole mar- 
ket for these grades is in a somewhat uncertain condition although 
there are strong indications of great improvement. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The demand for rope continued steady with prices about the 
same during the week. The same is true of bagging. It appears 
that the mills using these grades are buying with an eye to future 
use and this is always an indication of a healthy condition. 


Rags 

The demand for rags continues to move at about the same pace 
as last week. Importations have increased a little more and the 
tendency of prices, which remain very firm, is upward rather than 
downward. 

Waste Paper 

In the better grades waste paper continued in good demand. 
Dealers are looking for a great general acceleration in buying which 
will lead to higher prices. 


Better Demand for Paper in Norway 


[FROM OUR REGUL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Wasurncron, D. C., November 12, 1924.®-Increased activity has 
been noticeable in the Norwegian sulphite market due to increased 


demand from the United States says a report to the Paper Division 
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of the Department of Commerce from the American Consulate at 
Christiania. Discussing the Nrwegian paper an pulp market in 
detail the report continues: 

Inquiries are being received from all purchasing countries, how- 
ever, and the market may be characterized as firm with slowly in- 
creasing prices. A number of buyers have expressed interest in 
regular deliveries in 1925. 

Prices in the sulphate market are firm with only small quantities 
available for delivery this year. A number of contracts have been 
closed with United States importers for deliveries in 1925. 

Exports of chemical pulps during August amounted to 24,472 
tons, or about 3 per cent less than during the corresponding month 
in 1923. Exports of mechanical pulp, on the other hand, which 
amounted to 58,087 tons show an increase of 50 per cent as com- 
pared with the same month last year. While an improvement was 
shown in August shipments it was insufficient to offset the losses 
in the earlier months of the year, exports of chemical pulp for the 
eight months period, January to August, being 31 per cent and of 
mechanical pulp 7 per cent less than for the corresponding period 
in 1923. The following table gives a comparison of pulp prices dur- 
ing 1923 and 1924; 


1923 1924 


, or = — = = ~s 
April 25 July 25 Dec. 19 . 30 April 23 July 23 t. 24 
mgags TBs Dig 9 Seg. 30 Any 2 Jay, 33 Sep, 
560 580 535 535 $50 375 $85 
420 450 400 416 420 430 435 
400 425 390 390 400 405 415 
385 420 405 410 420 420 43 
375 «400 0«=— 395 390 400s 40s«400 
125 135 115 112 112 120 122.5 
Conditions are not as satisfactory in the paper as in the pulp mar- 
ket. The situation is brighter, however, for the better classes of 
paper, and prices are firm. Paper exports, without exception, are 
lower during the first 8 months of 1924 than for the same period 
last year. Nearly half of the printing paper exports went to European 
countries, Great Britain and France ranking first with receipts of 
approximately 15,000 tons each. Exports to Australia and the United 
States, which amounted to approximately 9,000 tons each, ranked 
next in importance. In wrapping paper exports, about one-half were 
sent to Great Britain. Of the remainder, China took 6,930 tons, France 
2,042 tons, and Australia 1,249 tons. South American countries 
took approximately 7,700 tons of printing paper and 700 tons of 
wrappings. Exports of pulp and paper during the first 8 months of 
1924 and for the corresponding periods in 1913, 1920, 1922, and 
1923 are given in the following table: 


1913 


Crowns per dollar... 
Sulphite, bleached. . 
Sulphite, easy bleach. 
Sulphite, strong..... 
Sulphate, easy bleach. 
Sulphate, kraft 

Mechanical pulp, wet. 


1920 


278,000 
153,000 
82,000 
48,000 
8,000 


1922 
(Metric tons) 
243,000 
130,000 
93,000 
45,000 
4,000 


1923 


338,000 
156,000 
92,000 
44,000 
7,000 


1924 


Mechanical 

Chemical pulp 
Printing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Cartcn and cardboard.. 


314,000 
107,000 
72,000 
34,000 
5,000 


55,000 
3,000 


New Freight Scale Brings Protest 
. [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Holyoke, Mass., November 18, 1924.—Holyoke paper manufac 
turers are bitterly opposed to the proposed new scale of freight 
charges prepared by the railroads a week ago at the suggestion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is figured that these rates 
will cost the paper manufacturers of the city at least $200,000 more 
a year. Traffic Manager P. J. Dowd of the Holyoke Traffic Bureau 
will oppose the new rates in every way in his power. 

So many departures had been matle from the existing freight rates 
especially by the trunk line roads that the commission deemed a re- 
vision was necessary. The railroads promptly revised them but 
revised them upwards. On the industries in Hampden County alone 
it is figured the increases will cost manufacturers a cool million of 
dollars. 

The Hartford, Conn. Traffic Association last week opposed the 
revised charges and it was stated that in Hartford the advances make 
an additional burden of $300,000 on the industries of that city. 
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PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd 
17 East 42d St., New York 
Kraft Pulp and Easy 
Bleaching Sulphite 


Selling Agents for 
Bathurst Company I td. 
BATHURST, N. B. 


MEAD, PaTTron « Co., 1nc. 


366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


PULP ° PAPER 


TRAIN SMITH COMPANY 


Paper Mill Supplies 
10 Mille St, (Old South Bldg.), Boston, Mase. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Leutinatinaesd 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Direct Factory Branches 


s@ W. Wash. Bivd 30 E. 42d St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


N A TRON A 
Porous Alum 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


FRANCIS HUGHES CoO. 


Dependable Packing 


PAPER STOCK 


2100-12 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. Z. COLLINS & CO. 
IRON OXIDES 


U. S. Agent Winford Iron Ore & Redding Co., 
E 


ngland 
Boston, Mass. 
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LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. ROBERTS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 


Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY 
Hide Cuttings. 
Glue 
Largest specialists ~ = on surface 


287 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON, U. 3. A. 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 


BOWSHER’S speep or MOTION 
INDICATOR is indispensable 


in obtaining a UNIFORM speed of machinery, and is one 
of the most PROFITABLE little devices ever put in a 

Will pay for itself in 30 days. Dial in. in 
diam. Weight. 10 ins. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


PAPER TESTS 


In Accordance with T. A. P. P. I. 
Standard Methods 
Oils — Paper — Water — Microphotogvaply 
Electrical, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometric 1est0 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
80th St. & East End Ave., New- York 


ATTERBURY BROS. 
WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 


(146 NASSAU STREET (POTTER BLDG) NEW YORK 


75 JENSSEN 


Two-Tower Acid 
Systems now in oper- 
ation or building. 
Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 
Bullard Gas Washer 

Decker Cooking Process 
Kamyr Feltless Machines 
Kamyr Pulp Presses 


‘+ G. D. Jenssen Company 
“Ask Your Neighbor What 200 Sth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


161 Devonshire St. - - 
ve A P E R RAW MATERIALS FOR PAPER MAKERS 
Out of our forty grades of paper stock you are assured of just the kind to meet your - 
ticular needs. Furthermore, dealing with an organization of specialists with the backing 40 
Ss - O C K years of experience, you are assured of a steady,-reliable, source of supply backed by business — 
like methods and service. Big tonnage, fulfillment of delivery promises, a clean, uniform product, 
well packed throughout—these are reasons for making us your service station in time of need 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co., Cepeend Gitease 90. 90. UB Ae, Coren Mt 


Phones: Harrison 24, 2341, S657 


in 40 grades 
Write, phone, wire. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice oF THE Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, November 19, 1924. 

The chemical market is still waiting for the changes in contract 
prices for the coming year. There was some improvement in the 
demand over last week particularly from the paper manufacturers 
but it is still possible for the large buyer to get concessions in price 
in many of the articles listed. Meanwhile all prices remain just 
about the same. 

BLANC FIXE—The demand for blanc remained at the 
same level as last week with prices practically unchanged. Dealers 
say that the market is neither bad nor good, but somewhere be- 
tween the two. The price is $75 to $80 a ton on the powder and $50 
to $55 on the pulp. 

BLEACHING POWDER—The market for bleach continues 
to hold off with the price still at from 1.90 to 2.15 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Caustic is in fairly good demand 
sources other than the paper industry and this, too, seems to be 
showing more interest in this product this week. The price is from 
3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN—The casein market remained dull during the week 
with a demand that was only good enough to keep the price firm. 
It is being quoted at from 10% to 1034 cents a pound. 

CHLORINE—The tendency on the part of buyers in the 
chlorine market to hold off has continued this week. It is generally 
thought that they have been waiting for the new price to be an- 
nounced and it is also rumored through the trade that this new 
quotation is not going to be far different from the one which per- 
tains now. It is quoted at 4.50 to 7 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN—Naval stores of all sorts are reported to be in about 
the best demand of anything in this market. This is not due, how- 
ever, to causes within the paper trade. Persons looking for con- 
cessions in rosin have been disappointed since none are reported. 
The price is $6 in barrels on a regular basis. 

SALTCAKE-—Saltcake is still moving slowly, but this never 
causes much anxiety in the market since saltcake is a by-product 
in the manufacture of muriatic acid and can be stored in dry places 
indefinitely without losing much of its value. Whenever the demand 
falls off little of it comes in to the market and thus the price is 
kept stable at $17 to $20 a ton. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Alumina was in pretty good 
demand during the week although there has not been such a great 
acceleration of buying as manufacturers and dealers expected. It is 
quoted at from 1.30 to 1.35 cents a pound on the commercial grade 
and 2.10 to 2.25 on the iron free. 

SULPHUR—Sulphur moved no slower and no faster during the 
week with the price firm at the same level which is $18 to $19 a 
ton. 

TALC—Talc- remained unchanged with a fair demand at from 
$16 to $17 a ton: 


fixe 


from 


China Clay in Paper Industry 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 12, 1924.—There are approxi- 
mately 200,000 to 300,000 tons of clay used annually in the paper 
industry of the United States, says the Paper, Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards which has recently carried on experiments with 
clay for paper making. Discussing this matter the officials of the 
Laboratory say: 

There are approximately from 200,000 to 300,000 tons of clay 
used annually in the paper industry of the United States. Because 
the larger portion of this amount is of foreign source and the clay 
resources of the United States are to a great extent undeveloped, 
the following investigation was made by the Bureau of Standards to 


ascertain the relative merits of American and foreign clays for use 
as paper fillers. 

The term “clay” is applied to a variety of earthly substances, 
differing widely in their origin and composition and in many of 
their physical properties. The essential requirements of a paper- 
making clay are: Good color; low content of grit, mica and other 
impurities; and uniformity. The first requirement must be possessed 
by the clay in its original state, but the percentage of impurities, 
such as grit and mica, can be lowered by washing and separation. 

The paper section of the Bureau of Standards is equipped for 
making paper in a semi-commercial way and under practical mill 
conditions. The experimental paper-making equipment available for 
the work on clays consisted of a 50-pound wood tub beater with 
manganese-bronze bars and plate, a small Jordan with iron bars, a 
4-plate screen, and a 29-inch Fourdrinier machine with wire 33. feet 
long and having two presses, nine 15-inch dryers, a small machine 
stack of seven rolls, and a reel. 

Commercial soda and sulphite pulps, and 8 representative clays, 
5 American and 3 foreign, were used in this investigation. Pre- 
liminary runs established the best method of handling clays and deter- 
mined constant factors. 

The comparative study included tests for the amount of clay re- 
tained in the paper, the quality of the paper produced, and those 
physical properties of the clay (grit, etc.) that might affect the 
paper-manufacturing processes. Measurements for clay retention 
included analyses of samples taken at 13 different positions on the 
paper machine. The retention values obtained for the eight clays 
(Nos. 1 to 5, domestic; Nos. 6 to 8, foreign) were: using 20 per 
cent clay, 0.620, 0.611, 0.636, 0.630, 0.633, 0.655, 0.642, and 0.655, re- 
spectively ; using 30 per cent (runs varying per cent being made for 
only two clays) clay No. 3, 0.600; clay No. 6, 0.632; using 10 per 
cent, clay No. 3, 0.720; clay No. 6, 0.748; and, using 5 per cent, clay 
No. 3, 0.744; clay No. 6, 0.740. 

Similar tests were also made on samples taken from the paper 
machine of a commercial mill in operation. The retention data agree 
with the results obtained in duplicate work in the experimental 
mill of the bureau. The commercial-mill test also included a study 
of white-water losses. Determinations made during the seven and 
one-quarter-hour test period show that, on a 24-hour basis, without 
a save-all there would have been a loss of 3,310 pounds of clay and 
2,369 pounds of pulp. By using the save-all there would be a 
loss of only 168 pounds of clay and 31 pounds of pulp during that 
interval. The save-all not only increased stock recovery, by permit- 
ting the reuse of water with high concentration of stock for dilution 
purposes, but also affected a saving of thousands of gallons of 
water during the 24 hours. 

Measurements made on physical properties of the clays failed to 
show any correlation between such properties and the amount of 
retention in paper, but the color and grit tests slightly favored the 
foreign clays, although not sufficiently to justify the consideration 
of only these properties in the selection of clays. Physical tests made 
on the finished paper (bursting strength, finish, etc.) showed the 
results to be independent of the kind of clay added. 


New Incorporations 


STANLEY Paper Box Company, Manhattan, New York. Capital 
$10,000. Incorporators, J. B. and M. M. Wisser, M. Polenberg. 
Attorney, J. B. Boudin, 110 West 40th street, New York 

CRAFTSMEN’S Brnpery, Manhattan, New York, ruling paper, etc. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, R. B. and E. H. Yerg, M. Cohen. 
Attorney, M. B. Hatch, 5 Beekman street, New York 

Premier Bac & Paper Company, 222-24 W. Kinzie street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Manufacture and deal in paper bags, containers 
and wrappers. Incorporators, John J. McFarland, Howard L. 
Obear, J. A. White, J. Willis Dix. Correspondent, J. Willis Dix, 
10 S. La Salle street. 





